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Fruit, either in fresh, dried, can- 
el, preserved or jellied form, is a 
od product of recognized value. The 
wximum production of good fruit at 
jis time is, therefore, of paramount 
yportance. Directly concerned in 
p production of such fruit are spray- 
yg operations for the control of vari- 
sinsects and diseases. 










Owners of commercial orchards 
we long recognized the importance 
spraying, but there are many small 
hards and so-called home orchards, 
owners of which have not adopted 

















maying operations, or do not give 
Miicient attention to the work. The 
Wvared-for condition of such orchards 
IB 00 often revealed by the great num- 
rof windfall fruits and the inferi- 
By of that which remains on the 
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No single feature of orchard prac- 
e yields so high a percentage of 
nefit as spraying, often increasing 
tvalue of the product several hun- 
ul per cent. Every fruit grower, 
geor small, has it within his power 
save his fruit from loss by insect 
ifungous pests, and thus add ma- 
iilly to the food supply of the na- 
l, Spraying is now recognized by 
gressive growers as an exceedingly 
up form of insurance, not only 
| lecting the fruit during the grow- 
fe ason, but insuring its proper 


ing in storage. 


Spraying the Apple 
fm 'e apple is grown over a very 
fe territory, and is our most im- 
mt and valuable fruit crop, and 
/ ti properly sprayed and handled 
lkeep in storage for months. 


The Codling Moth 
¢codling moth is the dirty white 


$ ‘pinkish caterpillar which feeds 


lm the fruit, mostly around the 


@ 
ory resulting in a large number of 
Sy ‘falls during the summer and in 
CP ny fruit at harvest time. In the 





ce of treatments this insect will 
My each year a large proportion 
He crop. Fortunately it yields 
ly to treatments, and a high per- 
me of benefit follows through 
ng operations against it as out- 
‘in the apple spraying schedule 


The Plum Curculio 


Ms little-snout beetle attacks va- 
‘{uits, as the apple, peach, plum, 
", etc. Early in the spring the 
* puncture the little apples for 
ig and egg-laying purposes, caus- 
uch of the fruit to fall, and the 

remains on the trees be- 
B knotty and misshapen as it 
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grows. The curculio is notably 
worse in neglected orchards, as in or- 
chards which are in sod and more or 
less grown up in weeds and trash. In 
order to effect a satisfactory control 
of the curculio by sprays, these un- 
thrifty orchard conditions must be 
corrected. 
The Apple Maggot 

This insect, often known as the 
“railroad worm,” railroads or mines 
the pulp of the apple, making brown- 
ish patches or trails. Several mag- 
gots in the fruit will reduce the pulp 
to a filthy mass merely held together 
by the skin. Its injuries are confined 
largely to the Northeastern States. 
Present evidence indicates that the 
apple maggot may be controlled by the 
application of arsenical sprays to the 
fruit and foliage during early July, 
and some observers hold that routine 
orchard spraying is effective in ob- 
viating important injury. Drop 
wormy fruit should be promptly col- 
lected and destroyed. 


Apple Aphids 

Principally three species of aphids 
attack the fruit and foilage of the ap- 
ple; namely, the rosy aphis, the green 
apple aphis and the oat aphis. The 
rosy aphis is especially injurious to 
the blossom clusters and causes the 
fruit to become knotty and distorted 
or to fail to thin out properly in the 
clusters, resulting in undersized fruit. 
The oat aphis is of relatively little im- 
portance, though the green apple 
aphis may seriously check the growth 
of young trees during the summer 
when abundant on the shoots and foli- 
age. These aphids winter on the ap- 
ple trees in the egg condition, the 
young hatching as the buds are break- 
ing in the spring. They are best con- 
trolled by the use of 40 per cent nico- 
tine sulphate used at the rate of *4 
pint to 100 gallons of spray. If the 
treatment for the San José scale be 
delayed, the nicotine may be added to 
the strong lime-sulphur wash, effect- 
ing combination treatment for these 
two pests. The nicotine may also 
be added to advantage to the first scab 
treatment of the spray schedule. 


Leaf-Eating Caterpillars 

Various leaf-eating caterpillars, as 
canker worms, tent caterpillars, and 
the like, are more or less abundant in 
orchards each year in different parts 
of the country. These caterpillars, as 
a rule, are kept well in check by the 
use of arsenical sprays. 


Scale Insects 


The San José, oyster shell and 
scurfy scales are very generally pres- 


ent in apple orchards throughout the 
country. The San José scale is by all 
odds the most injurious and in the ab- 
sence of annual treatments will de- 
stroy or greatly injure the trees. An 
individual scale is about the size of 
a pin head, and has a nipple-like 
prominence in the center. When 
abundant the scales literally incrust 
the limbs and branches, to which they 
give an ash-gray appearance. Badly 
infested bark when cut into usually 
shows a reddish color. These scale 
pests are very successfully controlled 
by the use of strong sprays applied 
during the dormant period of the 
trees, as indicated in the schedule of 
applications. 


Apple Scab 


. This is the most destructive disease 
of the apple, and is almost universally 
distributed, It appears very early in 
the season, and causes not only gray- 
ish or brownish unsightly spots on 
the fruit, but often causes cracking 
and ‘dwarfing of the fruit. It also 
appears as black blotches on the leaves. 
It is a cool climate disease and hence 
is most destructive in the more north- 
ern apple-growing regions. It is well 
controlled by spraying according to 
the methods outlined hereafter. 


Bitter-Rot 


Bitter-rot is typically a Southern 
apple disease, and in the regions in 
which it occurs it is one of the most 
dreaded. It does not appear until the 
weather has become hot, this date be- 
ing usually about the first of July, 
and is one of the hardest of all dis- 
eeses to control. The rotted spots, 
with the pink or dark-colored concen- 
tric circles of fruiting pustules, are 
typical of this disease. The removal 
of limb-cankers and mummied fruits 
in which it lives over from season to 
season is an important aid to control 
by spraying. In the East Yellow 
Newtown (Albemarle Pippin) is espe- 
cially susceptible to this disease. In 
the Middle West nearly all varieties 
are susceptible to some extent at least. 


Apple Blotch 


This disease begins in the early part 
of the growing season, but is not con- 
spicuous until nearly midsummer. It 
is distributed over the southern half of 
the apple belt and is to the South what 
the apple-scab is to the North. It is 
most destructive in Kansas, Arkansas, 
Missouri, Kentucky and Southern IIli- 
snois. It occurs on fruit, leaves and 
twigs, but is most destructive to the 
fruit. It appears on the fruit as an 
irregular brown spot with a hard 
roughened surface and a somewhat un- 
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even margin. It grows very slowly, 
and finally becomes somewhat sunken. 
In severe cases, especially on certain 
varieties, the fruit may finally become 
badly cracked. Ben Davis, Missouri 
Pippin and Northwestern Greening 
are especially susceptible to this dis- 
ease. 


Sooty Fungus and Flyspeck 


Toward the end of the summer ap- 
ples may become covered with large 
sooty blotches or areas of minute black 
spots. These diseases do not pene- 
trate the apple skin at all, but injure 
the market value of the fruit by de- 
tracting very greatly from its ap- 
pearance. These diseases are quite 
common in the moister parts of the 
United States and in unsprayed or- 
chards often cause considerable finan- 
cial loss. They are, in ordinary sea- 
sons, controlled by the sprayings ap- 
plied for the control of other apple 
diseases. 


Black-Rot or Ring-Rot and Leaf-Spot 


These diseases are caused by the 
same fungus, and are controlled by 
cutting out the branches and twigs 
supplemented by the sprayings recom- 
mended for the other,diseases. ‘The 
applications recommended for scab- 
control will control the leaf-spot, and 
those recommended for bitter-rot will 
greatly lessen the losses from black- 
rot. 


Dormant Tree Spraying 


During the dormant period of trees 
sprays may be used much stronger 
than at other times, and for this rea- 
son are especially advisable for the 
treatment of scale insects, blister mite, 
etc. Applications may be made after 
the leaves have fallen in the fall, dur- 
ing warm days in the winter, or in 
the spring before the new growth be- 
gins to appear. Where aphids are 
troublesome it is often practicable to 
delay the San José scale treatment un- 
til just as the buds are breaking, and 
by adding nicotine to the strong lime- 
sulphur spray effect a combination 
treatment for these two insects. 


Summer Spraying 

First Application. Use lime-sul- 
phur solution at the rate of 114 gal- 
lons to 50 gallons of water plus 2 
pounds of arsenate of lead paste (or 1 
pound of powdered arsenate of lead) 
just before the blossoms open. This 
is for apple scab, the plum curculio, 
canker-worms, the bud moth, case- 
bearers and the tent caterpillar. Add 
Y% pint 40 per cent nicotine sulphate 
if apple red bugs are troublesome, and 
if apple aphids are much in evidence. 




























































Second Application. Use same 
spray as in first application as soon 
as the blossoms have fallen. This is 
for the above-mentioned troubles as 
well as for the codling moth and leaf- 
spot. It is the most important appli- 
cation for both apple scab and the 
codling moth. In spraying for the 
codling moth at this time, the aim is 
to drive in the calyx end of each lit- 
tle apple a quantity of the poison, and, 
to accomplish this, painstaking work 
is necessary. Failure to do thorough 
spraying at this time for the codling 
moth can not be remedied by subse- 
quent applications. 

Third Application. Use the same 
spray indicated above 3 to 4 weeks 
after the blossoms fall. This is the 
second treatment for codling moth 
and leaf-spot, and gives further pro- 
tection against apple scab and certain 
insects. In orchards in which blotch 
has been prevalent this application 
should be made not less than 3 weeks 
after the blossoms have fallen. Where 
this disease has been severe, Bordeaux 
mixture (3-4-50) should be substi- 
tuted for the lime-sulphur solution. 

Fourth Application. Use  Bor- 
deaux mixture (3-4-50 formula) and 
an arsenical 8 to 9 weeks after the 
petals fall. This is the first appli- 
cation for the second brood of the 
codling moth and for bitter-rot. In 
orchards in which bitter-rot has been 
a serious disease this application 
should be advanced about one week. 

Fifth Application. Use Bordeaux 
mixture from 2 to 3 weeks after the 
fourth application. This is the sec- 
ond application for bitter-rot, and 
since it is very little extra expense to 
add an arsenical, this may be profit- 
ably done as a further protection 
against late-appearing larve of the 
codling moth. 

Sixth Application. Use Bordeaux 
mixture again 2 or 3 weeks after the 
fifth treatment has been applied. This 
is the third application for bitter-rot, 
and is ordinarily sufficient to carry 
the fruit through, but on specially 
susceptible varieties in bitter-rot sec- 
tions, a treatment to be made 2 weeks 
later may be found necessary. 


Seventh Application. In severe 
cases of bitter-rot a seventh applica- 
tion may be necessary, and in severe 
eases of blotch an extra treatment 
midway between the third and fourth 
applications is sometimes necessary. 

Note. In the Northern apple- 
growing sections the first four appli- 
eations will, during ordinary seasons, 
be sufficient to protect the fruit from 
various insects and diseases mention- 
ed. In the more Central States, 
where bitter-rot and blotch are preva- 
lent, the fifth and sixth applications 
will be necessary. In the case of sum- 
mer apples, only the first three ap- 
plications are necessary. 


Peach Spraying 

There are four or five serious in- 
sect and fungous pests of the peach 
effectively controlled by spraying. 
Notwithstanding the fact that the 
larger commercial growers throughout 
the country have adopted measures 
for the control of these troubles, there 
is still room for such improvement on 
the part of many orchardists, espe- 
cially those having small home or- 
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chards. Although successful spray- 
ing of the apple has been practiced 
for many years, it is only recently that 
sprays have been developed which are 
effective and safe for the tender foli- 
age and fruit of the peach and cer- 
tain other stone fruits. The develop- 
ment of the combination spray of ar- 
senate of lead and the self-boiled lime- 
sulphur mixture has been of enormous 
value to peach growers, and its use 
has placed the cultivation of this crop 


on a much sounder basis than hereto- 


fore. 
The Plum Curculio 


This insect, already referred to un- 
der the head of apple, is the cause of 
a large amount of injury to the peach. 
Aside from the injury which it actual- 
ly does to the fruit, its attack much 
favors the spread and infection of the 
fruit by brown-rot fungus. Its con- 
trol is therefore especially essential 
in connection with remedial opera- 
tions against brown-rot. 


The San José Scale 


This insect, also mentioned under 
apple insects, requires treatment on 
the peach. Applications should be 
made while the trees are dormant, and 
if spraying be delayed to just before 
the buds are due to swell, the treat- 
ment also controls peach-leaf curl. 
Winter strength commercial lime- 
sulphur solution is almost universal- 
ly used in the case of the peach, since 
the fruit buds and twigs are more like- 
ly to be injured by oil sprays than is 
true of the pome fruits. 


Leaf Curl 


This disease affects the leaves of 
the peach, causing them to become 
reddened and curled. It begins quite 
early in the season and is easily con- 
trolled by the same treatment which 
controls scale insects. 


Peach Scab 


This disease is the ordinary black 
spot of freckles of the peach. It ap- 
pears early in the summer and when 
several spots run together and infec- 
tions are numerous, it gives the fruit a 
smutty appearance. Severely infect- 
ed fruits are dwarfed or misshapen, 
and are often cracked so severely as 
to cause dropping. This disease 
causes more loss to growers than is 
ordinarily realized, because infected 
fruits so often fail to attain their nor- 
mal size. 

Brown-Rot 


This is the ordinary rot of the 
peach which is so often very destruc- 
tive at ripening time, and is the only 
peach rot of commercial importance. 
It is particularly destructive during 
warm, moist weather. Especially in 
the South it may sometimes cause the 
loss of practically the entire crop. 


Schedule of Applications 


In the Eastern half of the United 
States most of the peach orchards 
should be given the combined treat- 
ment of arsenate of lead and self- 
boiled lime-sulphur mixture for cur- 
culio, scab and brown-rot. The cur- 
culio and brown-rot are more especial-¢ 
ly troublesome in the South, whereas 
peach scab is worst in the Alleghany 
Mountain region and in the Northern 
States. 


Midseason Varieties 


The mid-season varieties of peaches, 
such as Reeves, Belle, Early Crawford, 
Elberta, should be sprayed as follows: 

(1) With two pounds of arsenate 
of lead paste (or one pound of arsen- 
ate of lead powdered) per 50 gallons 
of water, to which has been added the 
milk of lime made from slaking three 
or four pounds of stone lime, about 10 
days after the petals fall, or at the 
time the calyxes are shedding. 

(2) With self-boiled lime-sulphur 
mixture 4 to 5 weeks before the fruit 
is due to ripen. 


Late Varieties 


The Salway, Heath, Bilyeu and 
other varieties with a similar ripen- 
ing period, should receive the same 
treatment prescribed above, with an 
additional application of self-boiled 
lime-sulphur mixture alone to be ap- 
plied 3 or 4 weeks after the second ap- 
plication. 


Early Varieties 


The Greensboro, Carman, Hiley, 
Mountain Rose, etc., and varieties of 
the same ripening period should re- 
ceive the first and second applications 
only ds prescribed for mid-season 
varieties. ° 


Plum and Cherry Spraying 


Japanese plums should receive the 
same treatment as peaches having the 
same ripening season. Soap should 
be added in the third application to 
enable the spray to stick to the smooth 
plum fruits. 


Cherries should receive the same 
treatment as early varieties of peaches, 
except that commercial lime-sulphur 
solution diluted at the rate of 1 gal- 
lon to 40 gallons of water should be 
used in place of the self-boiled lime- 
sulphur. Where leaf-spot has been 
severe this solution should also be used 
in the fruit treatment. For the con- 
trol of leaf-spot, an application of the 
diluted lime-sulphur should also be 
made as soon as the fruit is picked. 


Plums other than the Japanese va- 
rieties should receive the treatment 
outlined in the peach schedule, except 
that commercial lime-sulphur solu- 
tion diluted at the rate of 1 gallon to 
40 gallons of water is to be preferred 
to the self-boiled lime-sulphur. 


Arsenate of Lead 


This arsenical comes on the market 
in paste and powdered form. In or- 
chard spraying the paste is used at 
the rate of two pounds and the pow- 
dered lead at the rate of one pound to 
50 gallons of water or fungicide, as 
dilute lime-sulphur solution. When 
used in water without a fungicide, the 
milk of lime made from slaking 2 
or 3 pounds of stone lime should al- 
ways be added for each 50 gallons of 
spray to obviate danger of burning 
fruit and foliage. ‘This poison may 
be obtained of various manufacturers 
or usually of local seedsmen, imple- 
ment dealers, or druggists. Care 
should always be taken in the han- 
dling and storage of arsenicals to ob- 
viate the danger of poisoning persons 
or live stock. Where smaller quanti- 
ties of the arsenical are desired, the 
proportions indicated should be fol- 
lowed : 
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Lime-Sulphur Solution 


Strong lime-sulphur solution ; 
used as a dormant tree treatment fy 
the control of scale insects and ¢e, 
tain diseases, and in much more 
lute condition as a spray on trees j 
foliage for the control of varia 
fungous diseases. Many growers pr 
fer to purchase the commercial artic 
which comes on the market of a sp 
cific gravity of about 33 degra 


















(SYNOPSIS 


Baumé. This is used at the rate of story of 
gallon to 7 or 8 gallons of water fq@Brd that s 


winter spraying, and at the rate of 1M ton 


gallons of water for use on apple aggeatire law’ 
other pome fruits as a summer fungiMied a meeti 
cide. In summer spraying the arsegpigsy!pping 
ate of lead and 40 per cent nicotigresntative 
sulphate is added to the dilute limes feetr 
sulphur solution, thus permitting testy 760° 
treatment of sucking and biting ijt I 
sects and fungous diseases. Conceilin fumber. 
trated lime-sulphur solution can grit ar ad 
made at home, which practice is {ojpelation. M 


lowed by numerous growers. Those ifffNow, ladies 































terested in this matter should write iis of Inco 
the Department for more explicit ig am infinite 
formation than is feasible to give hae tt will out 
yrange for 

icoti y have 1 

atl Nicotine ieee. 
Nicotine is used for the control gf! nas been s 


certain sucking insects as plant lj 
the apple red bugs, the pear pail 
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ete. This product comes on the maggtt we will 
3 A typical eco 

ket of various grades, but the grilitobtained in 
known as 40 per cent nicotine-sulpl ee archa 
is mostly employed. This may be wy re would 
alone in water to which has been aiff The cost of 
ed a little soap, or in lime-sulplif age of rat? 
and arsenate of lead, or in Bordemgaats a om 
mixture and arsenate of lead sp improve 
It is employed at the rate of from#Bia he ge °C 
to 1 pint per hundred gallons of sprit of the Appi 
bargain wit 
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Bordeaux mixture is composed 
pounds of bluestone (copper sulph 
and 4 pounds of stone lime to 50g 
lons of water. For early sum 
spraying the amount of bluestones 
be reduced to 3 pounds to lessen! 
of injury. To make Bordeaux! 
ture for use in an ordinary } 
sprayer, dissolve 3 to 4 pounds of} 


; it 

stone in 25 gallons of water and i, and then f 
: ; comes back 
separate container slake 4 poutine a por2° 









stone lime and dilute to 25 gal ni ia the old y 


























then pour the solutions simultane tranny 20 
ly through a strainer into the ggg’ mned wit 
tank. Stock solutions, especially ub we will _n¢ 
large quantities are to be used, Mem, ". nce? 2 
desirable, since they save time Munrtt!y, to k 
stock solution of bluestone is malty ana’ emer’ 
dissolving it at the rate of one pf FINANcIn 
to one gallon of water. The blUesiitie neea or a 
should be suspended in a sack infR™! subject o 
upper part of the barrel: or other dja corporation 
tainer so that it is just beneath i¢',.” Virgin 
surface of the water. It will be@yet be acce tf 
solved if left for a few hours iD a non-steck 
water and more rapidly in hot "uit ninese, cond 

’ e us 


A stock solution of lime may be  Recessar 
by slaking the lime in a little Wijiwoe a0, 
and then diluting so that each iin of'f,22d als 
of water contains one pound of m hone additic 
Just before the stock solution that ri," im 
used they should be stirred thom fhe bank, a 
ly. To make up Bordeaux mite season?*™ 
from stock solutions, it is only ™iiambery ,*", will 
sary for 3 or 4 gallons of the si %, 

lution of bluestone to he po 


000 (which 
a suitable container and 4 gall 
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“4 The Story of “Sunflekt Apples” 
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sree he I, ; st the Vi Apple Industry, 1917-1925 

rood] The Imaginary History of the Virginia e Industry, 
fers pr ee” ‘ 
1 articly By R. C. Gano, Illtnots 
of a sp 

degres PamOrsle y Ft gg col ghee je be prone —— ~ peeten ot te. a m —. prone yg hy — pone A ge aye heavier than Skookum im the past 

of Sunfle es, now, in ‘ sa members’ fruit in the first sea- es in , . 
rate of J vn the same “poattian in” the. appie Smt 2 operation a consider for a moment the Firide Citrus three years, ss has ad = 
rate rid that Sunkist Oranges occupy in the “Operating expenses for each season are xchange, mode o Be Se Bey “¢ iev i rantac' 
water fe ug world, began in 1917, when the Vir- thereafter obtained in the same way, on a California. Though it has only one-fourth of tables, many believe, in advantage o 
ite of 14s growers secured the pesenge of s neo: cor oration pote. and each enaon’s wale, of te ss ues Oe ecae oom a Sunflekt. 
. ve law” similar to that of California. ruit thus finances itself, the. grower being already ns ‘ 
pple amr the law was enacted leading growers compelled to advance no money. biggest business in the State of Florida. It | The Exchange Field Department 
er fungiiled a meeting of representatives from 127 “If new members are later admitted they has been advertising its best fruit under = did remarkable work between 1917 
eshipping points at Charlottesville and must pay as membership fee an equivalent name, ‘Sealdsweet for only two years, but Je gh 

he arseiliined plans or State organization. Bach tax per box or barrel, fi ured on their first aaet Yd pore a agen re ped poet. and 1919, and advertising of “Sun- 
. ninntapresentative went home determined to form season’s crop following admission. men . = ” . € 
, TCOUME al organization in his section, and with “In allowing our directors to back the in- Tampa Times recently estimated that Ex- flekt Box Apples” was begun in 1920, 


ute lin instructions as to how to proceed. tial expenditures with their personal notes, change growers have averaged in the past when a test campaign was tried in 
ee, is now following James Doty in his it must, of course, be understood that in case few years 25 cents a box higher prices for palg 


itting Mt to'form a local association at Win- the association failed to make good, for any their fruit than. outsiders, and a oe bee Ohio and Michigan. Results were so 
+4: immester, Va. He has called a meeting of all reason, and the directors were forced to pa ness man 0 ‘lorida has also aati iati 
viting e growers within ten miles of his farm, their notes, they would then have an ceutty within the past year that due to the better Satisfactory that the appropriation 


Concer ia number, at Winchester, and is proceed- against All_members, #0 tat, the loss wonld Pog lla _ = 4 }-B oe was increased from $15,000 to $100,- 
ress in ua ’ andin - » © - 
n GE dchansuinncGee pause. g his pro- 400,000 more for their fruit than they 000 the following year, and national 


ice j belation. Mr. Doty is speaking.) “Bear in mind that once the expense of would have received under the old order of rertisi a PED ate 

ice 16 fy . building a packing house is over with, it is a things. adv ertising begun. This year the *P 

Those ilffNow, ladies and gentlemen, the proposed pure asset, and has no liabilities attached to a propriation is over $200,000, which 

d write Mm of incorporation, by-laws, and mem-_ it. It is operated forever after strictly at Ta.” Mr. Doty continued, “con- ts ] than 1 cent per box of 

C WII Mishin contract which I have just read con- cost, all profits being prorated to members h hich I ked t represents 1€ss n ip 

xplicit ig % infinite amount of detail, naturally, according to amount and grade of fruit hand- cludes the paper whic was asked to apples handled. 

5 ch need not be borne in mind for the pres- led for them. This amounts to conducting all read to you I now want to call on . * 

give he It will suffice for you to remember that of our packing and selling operations on a you. f ly of tt The Exchange is represented by 

arrange for all the necessary details and wholesale basis and gaining all the extra Mr. R. G. Simonson, formerly of the  , thor salaried sales representatives or 


megtewere te cane Of the Cale eall scale a State Legislature, and whom I see jokers in every carload apple mar- 
control Prorcanination ney Pa ep Bato SELECTING A MANAGER sitting in the front row, here, to tell ket in the United States and in sever- 
plant lqgecing and selling. skids. ie. cited een ie ‘sehectien ‘et 4: menntie te panty ™ What he thinks of this plan. al European centers. It is estimated 
ear psyll weured in California, and which we can {he most important matter of all. A man Plan Carried Out there are about 3,000 carload buyers 


re if we will join in carrying it out. i itec g 
n the my typical econom man and who has had experience in the of apples in the United States. An 
y of local association is ' r L ppies BUES. 
kind of work involved would be the best G - 
the grit obtained in packing. Packing centrally, tan to get. The te — Fcc i yee Sle vg etting started right is the hard Exchange salesman calls on every one 


thus purchasing packing supplies whole- j i : 
ne-sulphi® we would get them muc cheaper. Hven. t€ sent a circular letter to 150 local as- est thing, and much time has been oF these buyers at least once during 


Hy sociation managers out in California, ask- : ; j ircini oge 

1ay be w hn gen ae reson nage for ing them if they could recommend young spent in telling how the big Virginia each year, and all are on the mailing 
h en 8 purchasing agen- men in their offices or organizations who Apple G rs’ Exchange took its first . istri i 

s been aii he cost of packing California oranges are. familiar with the management of a ,)) © igen 8 5; _ lists of the nearest district sales office 

me-Sulpi case of Gran Mg psd pn iy egg Foor local association, know something of apple steps. The initial plans had been well of the Exchange. 


1 Bordeiatats a box—in the case of lemons, from 2% Well as orange growing, and have the am- aid and painstakingly, and it appear- 


to bition and initiative to make good if offered . 
ead @ re 2 ant ee ttt Se vee a local association managership in @ new ed at once that a plan was at last on Selling Cost 
7 A typical ‘ erritory: ; . ae . . 
of froma We that ‘secured 2 gpette, association “rhe result. has been nearly fifty recom- foot which possessed the divine spark The selling cost of the Exchange is 


' ’ mendations. Letters have since been sent to i i i i epee 258 
ns of 8p ieee, Mele, Growers’, Exchang e, which  'second list, and there will be enough recom- of life. In not a single instance did the around 5 per cent of gross receipts, 


leislation’ in the intersotena? tee uit, mendations at length so that every associa- local association plan fail to work. All which compares very favorably with 


re Fruit Growers’ change, thtougs manager ‘can secure one" "8 127% associations were formed and that of the California Fruit Growers’ 
, “ 9 . . *. . 

mposed ditt reductions "in freight rates andre: 79,,Aeut™ming that 127 loca} associations are every one is in existence to-day, eight Exchange, now about 3 per cent—con- 
or sulphi—l the Exchanee, in 1904 an 115 — divided , into territorial or district groups years after the meetings at Charlottes- sidering the much greater age of the 

0,000, “ or apou en to eleven each, makin weive . } } : te a 
e to 50g Re Industry in Califor- groups. A “District. Hxchange” will be Ville, Winchester and other points. older Exchange. The Virginia grow- 
‘ly sum these few figures alone shoula f0rmed for each group, which will have a The plan was carried out in every ers have made savings in every de- 

. hee us we should codperate, though board of directors consisting of one director t tlined. Twel district : 4 , 

uestone I convincing figures could be Schoen » elected from each local in the group, and a respect as outined. welve dIstric partment, as was predicted, but every 


' salaried district manager. This manager’ - 
o lessen l nent. New et, US face the im funetion will be to act as intermediary be. °Xchanges were formed, and the Cen- year finds new problems solved and a 
rdeaux ilil™pettion here in Winchester. € & loca" tween locals in his group and the Central tral Exchange was located at Rich- (diminishing cost of operation. Com- 
; lat will we need in order that this next Exchange in distributing market information, d. Ralph N. Baxt h : ee tthe oe 

inary lélfbn, instead of packing our own fruit ce paying money, etc. He will also attend to Mond. halp . Baxter, 4 man who hined with this is the growing popu- 

’ n M4 7 ° F . 
ands ofl im ont "a cental packing GMDRINE, matters, lanes, ordeiog cars, had served as both local and district Inrity of the Sunflekt brand, which en- 
ter andi and then forget about it ontil eur in Each of the dozen district exchanges will exchange manager in the California  ahles these apples to command the top 
comes b seid e one rector to represent its ° > : 
4 pounds ent a ie wake ae ee Mn group on the Central Exchange. The -Cen- Fruit Growers’ Exchange, has served market prices. 


; din th tral Exchange will thus have a board of ir- 7} yy, , 
25 SOM have wey Because, eventually, directors of twelve men, and a salaried gen- ably as general manager of the Vir- | The Exchange Supply Company, a 
imultane transportation rates, and selling ex = caueae at a cteeten Lp gen- ginia Apple Growers’ Exchange from capital stock corporation formed in 
P m . r , : 
to the 9 ned with preferment in the mar- foxchange, was formerly with the United the first. Walter Maybrook served as 1919, to further reduce packing costs 


. States Department of Agriculture, and i i u y costs DY 
we w , 8 g Exch he ; manu- 
ecially mc Will need a packing house. Nec- now considered probably the foremost au: president of the Exchange for the and orchard supply costs by manu 


We will need a com x “ i 3 i : : j 
be used, Mier, a man we con? tenet Ny coms cue thority on agricultural’ codperation in the first six years, and was succeeded in facturing many of the materials need- 


ve time pee te keep books accurately, and nage, En a Eepeeed ae oe 1923 by Richard G. Simonson, of ed, did in 1924 a business of $2,000,- 
ve is madéMetly ana” ae Se eitepme, if he does the work right he will deserve a Winchester, who had been a director 000. Stock in this company is owned 
of one pa iesncese Qieeumeens Sorne Central Exchange should probably be Of the Central Exchange for three by the local associations, ‘and the 6 
Che blueiiiie need of a packing house brings up the mond, Tts. busines wil? ne ont te eich; years. Mr. Maybrook is now a director per cent which it pays as interest on 
a sack i it subject of financing initial opera- the largest single business in Virginia, in of the Central Exchange. It is of pass- capital stock annually thus goes into 


our association will be a non- a time, and it should be located in the State’ : = me 
or other? xk cor oration, which is a new kind of business center. emares ing interest that James Doty was a_ the profits of the local associations 
Min Virginia and unfamiliar to our “It will gradually build up a national sales i ¢ ( thie = 
t beneath BA probable our corporation note organization, placing sales representatives in director from 1917 to 1919. a . WwW hich own stock. d : ; 
t will be Ne raise + ea see 4 —— bank. Nor barge 7 feo — — “ — It was learned after organization History repeats itself, and the Rich- 
‘ 8 from the sale o —  Weow ea rect w all carloa Tati j . = 
hours 12 wnt on-stock corporation. wary of apples. The Exchange's salaried repre- was perfected that the 127 associations mond News-Leader, in commenting 
‘. ese conditions formerly prevailed sentatives will thus come in direct contact > i - Sg 2 S 
in hot ila, the usual method for Ysecuring with the fruit jobbers, there being no specu- comprised nearly = half of the State less than a month ago on the ee 
may be 4 Sporyee to erect a packing house pew | “ ComnaiaetCn men in the chain of apple crop. Additional exchanges have of the Exchange, called attention to 
. »V00, according to the size o stribution. s is  unquestionabl the j ij , 
a little elation—was to give fhe bank a cor- economical way to market agricultural prod. been added SIBCE, and approximately the fact that the overturn of the Cen- 


iy pte 20d also ask the responsible di- ucts. 65 per cent of Virginia apples are now al i - 
at each § the association to give their per- “The Central Exchange will also organize a ea Virginia PP tral Exchange, which exceeded $12, 


ound of Mi ™tes as additional security. If our di- field department in charge of pomological ex. marketed through the Exchange. It is 000,000 last year, is the largest of any 


, believe in this oa a 
, " proposition they will perts, whose work will be to visit the local , x . . - 
solution i, isk. The money will then be ad- associations, standardize methods of picking, also significant that the State apple single business in the State ; that the 
red thon are bank, @ packing houseybuilt and grading, and packing, etc., until we are put- crop has nearly doubled in eight years apple industry of the entire State is 
‘ fitet the bank repaid from the profits ting out from all local associations abso- h Virginia boxed ] b . 
leaux @ season. Mi lutely standard packs, so that a jobber, 0d that Virginia boxed apples bear- on a new plane of prosperity, due to 
; Were n association will start with ordering by catalog, will know, before he sees i 6 ed ; - 
18 only $5,000 ° will need a packing house the fruit, exactly what he is buying. When mg the label “Sunflekt Apples rank the educational work of the Exchange 
of the steamy,’ Do (which can later be enlarged, that point is reached, which should not take second to no apples on the market. Field Department, and that the banks 
wey ere an initia ong— . . 
he pou a gmember of $100, though It. wil frutt and to advertiog ite The ana gest -“Skookum Apples,” from the North- of the State, which at first were dubi- 
a |\o Dime! St, but will vary in the case ekt Apples,’ has been suggested, and that < i i ; ‘. 
(d 4 g ot frui r according to the amount and or some other good name will be used. west, had several years lead m the ous about lending money oa, the cor 
me into 8 asortlt ictually handled for him the “The Exchange will also gradually organize New York market and a slight lead in poration notes of non-capital-stock 
hers can represent the a al, traffic, supply, insurance, and adver- : : ; 
each to Agggilp , I wil be paid, however, as tising departments, each one of which will ~ ri rene copes? y aad corporations, now eon ee mm 
: at is, the $5,000 will be result in remarkable economies, just as they r Sun advertising started ; bu iati i i 
¢ them froma bank, giving corporation and have in the case of the California organiza. © : 7 8 . associations among their: safest risks. 


page 8) notes as security. Then the notes tions, Sunflekt advertising has been much THE END 








AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
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GET READY NOW TO EXHIBIT AT THE 


— 1917 VIRGINIA STATE FAIR 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
WEEK OF OCTOBER 8-13, 1917 


HE 1917 STATE FAIR will be the greatest ever held in Virginia. Already 
"T more entries than last year. Premiums doubled in many departments. 
A wonderful Horticultural Exhibit assured. Plan now to enter your best 
and have the profit and honor of being a Prize Winner. Following are some 
of the premiums to be awarded: 
PREMIUMS FOR APPLES 
Note.—Remember the fruit remains your property. 
SECTION 1 
CLass No. 1—Best barrel, each of the following varieties. 
second, $5.00; total, $90.00. : 
Albemarle Pippins — Winesaps — York Imperials — Mammoth Black Twig — 
Stayman—Ben Davis. 
Highest scoring single box (any variety may compete)—First, $15.00; second, 
$10.00; third, $5.00. 
Ist 2d 3d 


First, $10.00; 


ae Te ee ge |) ere irs $5.00 $3.00 $2.00 
ee AS Ok)) OE  ROPOTOOL |. 5 55 j5 os 0. cide Uesnele poe 5.00 3.00 2.00 
ee SS Sy eee eee ce ee 5.00 3.00 2.00 
TNS oc vcs obs oe sci swale Suan apie 5.00 3.00 2.00 
ee ee ee 5.00 3.00 2.00 
es Sa ee ee re ee ee 5.00 3.00 2.00 
rR Sonsini oie 0 0. 5's eo set oo wes eS 5.00 3.00 2.00 
NO I iris, shel eins doen » » 2: = eee tlote® Beis 5.00 3.00 2.00 
eS css, be elo ve @ stbis ino Wasi: é-pieehalpia a 5.00 3.00 2.00 
NS a os w o-en bie Baye wiviele see oe 5.00 3.00 2.00 
Box (1 Ga:) Mammoth Black Twig :)........0.5..5....5. 5.00 3.00 2.00 


Highest scoring single box (any variety may compete)—First, $10.00; second, 
$5.00; third, $3.00. 


SECTION 2—PLATE lst 2d 3d 
ED PUOUEINOD, ROMER 5 os 5 oicre oa o's oS nc wane oe soe vet $3.00 $2.00 Rib. 
NE NE. bales ccs bs os wiicbaeb sou sa ebeee owe 3.00 2.00 Rib. 
MNES. SLA sins aia N RE RWG 6's o's oaibs HaRaSe ETRE 3.00 2.00 Rib. 
I SE ele tree ee tel Tek oy, See Sere See tle. 3.00 2.00 Rib. 
NID iS os uc aprt dain ood >0,00s oe bss Ue pualeg we 3.00 2.00 Rib. 
oe ee ia owslg ig. 6 wins. 6-4 > ES Ed Oe + OER PRAT 3.00 2.00 Rib. 
RD: o.'.... cot eee Ss 6, on bapa hoa ep a tcA ee 3.00 2.00 Rib. 
STL T Gites Ie nals at OSBN als 6. da pric iajg boldly 08 8% 3.00 2.00 Rib. 
NOE 6... os dasa hab idn aw dlew tae Ene destes b> oe ees ee a 
SECTION 3—PLATE 
Ist 2d 3d Paradise Winter Ist 2d 3d 

Arkansas Black ..$2.00 $1.00 Rib. EEE EES $2.00 $1.00 Rib. 
Baldwin (Red) ... 2.00 1.00 Rib. Mammoth Black 

Duchess .......... 2.00 1.00 Rib. RRS Ae ees 2.00 1.00 Rib. 
Early Ripe ....... 200 S00 RD: Babe... ..... 5... 2.00 1.00 Rib. 
Fall Cheese ...... 2.00 1.00 Rib. Red Astrachan ... 2.00 1.00 Rib. 
Fall Pippin ...... 2.00 1.00 Rib. Rome Beauty ..... 2.00 1.00 Rib. 
SL ee 2.00 1.00 Rib. Shockley ......... 2.00 1.00 Rib. 
Maiden Blush .. . 2.00 1.00 Rib. Smith Cider ...... 2.00 1.00 Rib. 
oe eae 2.00 1.00 Rib. Smokehouse .. 2.00 1.00 Rib. 
ee 2.00 1.00 Rib. Tompkins’ King .. 2.00 1.00 Rib. 
ME! oa cee 2.00 1.00 Rib. Virginia Beauty .. 2.00 1.00 Rib. 
Northern Spy .... 2.00 1.00 Rib. Yellow Beltflower .. 2.00 1.00 Rib.. 
PUR Pe a See 2.00 $1.00 Rib Bonum .......... 2.00 1.00 Rib. 


SECTION 4—ARTISTIC SINGLE ORCHARD DISPLAY 

Each exhibitor to be allotted so many feet of space to be filled with his fruit 
and decorations, said fruit to be of any variety of apples (only) as he may 
choose, packed and arranged as he may choose, provided that said decorations 
shall not obscure the adjoining exhibits. 

The quality of the fruit shall be first of importance, but much consideration 
shall be given to artistic arrangements, decorations and attractiveness. To be 
scored on the following points: 













: Points 
IE WE GE noon cco osc eh odes rc be cos ncuregnne ie vn eive cee eu bp teem 100 
RNG NUMAN SOS clo oe a5 5 sisi Hs 856 ok ws Oo iwc Nile wisi foe 200 
ee es ee ee ees Ebisu + ok sd creo ed a sews sine wa Sisle vidiel os 100 
IR Re ie EAN ian. knsits 8p 5:5 bis Shin rio Riaie'e lols GS > Od 100 
Display of commercial packages and pack................----0ee cece 100 
EE RE ee Sarees or eee 100 
Seeeeees Ge Oley MANUNONY OF GEMIUIE.... oe ose shee alee 100 
SPDCnE MORRUNNREEONE OP BODIOD S565 5055.0. 6 205 55 tees we sein ieiee oe se ceases 100 
Decorative material, including flowers ...............00 cc eeeeeeeeeees 100 

1,000 

Me Pron Let Sk ok pied = in's his ayak pis ay eo ser +49 ane _...-$ 75.00 
ONS os Sls CU iia wisi So vvip o VT Sa sass sees be tnaswiceseSnes cess 50.00 
eshte cua CELE Eee PAIGE ibis i oid ue es Hehe be RECESS selene’ 25.00 
a ARO IN WRI nso 55. 5 5 se dic 0155 )s oie Uiesie 9 did Soleo ats 90.00 
epee MPO — ORL NIT DRNREUY ) 5. 21-5 6m 25h eis sos omens sin nine Saeetere’ 30.00 
Sart I UID oso ook 2 oko cv sc dine timmeg sein dimes a wipiaysin.s 110.00 
Box Class—best (any variety) ..................... Coheea ahs tS Raney 18.00 
Ue re — 0 ION OMTIONIOS Fi. ian 8 soe icc os eres ws Seales eas 45.00 
Peis Rt OE OEMEOS Qo 5. 2) 2 aslewsaiee votes lem) 5 a4 wis 81.00 
NN TE oes oes sn bs. 9: « Sinawrare~ Swan pm busts chit hn, b asd wn 150.00 
$524 .00 


a@ Premiums on Pears and Grapes will be announced later. 
FREE— “Virginia State Fair News”—Write for Copy 
Send your name and address for free copy of Virginia State Fair News, which 
gives interesting particulars about the 1917 Fair, premiums to be awarded, etc. 
Also for Complete Premium Catalog, now on the press. 


VIRGINIA STATE FAIR ASSOCIATION 


ROOM 7, MUTUAL BLDG. RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 























DUST METHOD AND LIQUID 
SPRAYS 
W. J. Scuornnz, State Entomologist. 

Applying insecticides in the form 
of a dust is not by any means new. 
During the past twenty-odd years 
there have been numerous experiments 
in which the efficiency of insecticides 
and fungicides applied in the form of 
a dust were compared with the same 
materials applied in the form of a 
spray. Many entomologists, horticul- 
turists and fruit growers have recog- 
nized the disadvantage of applying the 
poisons and insecticides as a spray, 
which necessitates the hauling of con- 
siderable quantities of water through 
the orchard. The advantages which 
would be derived from the application 
of poisons in the dry form have al- 
ways been a stimulus to these experi- 
ments. Until within the past two or 
three seasons, all comparative tests of 
the two methods have shown that the 
liquid sprays gave greater protection 
and that a greater percentage of the 
fruit was free from injury. 

Within the past two or three years, 
however, the machines employed for 
dusting work have been very material- 
ly improved, likewise the materials 
used for dusting have also been de- 
veloped so that without question the 
differences in effectiveness which exist 
between the two methods are not so 
great as formerly. 


Late Experiments 


In New York, at the Cornell Sta- 
tion, an extensive series of experiments 
have been carried on for two seasons 
in which these methods were compar- 
ed in a practical way ; also during the 
same period similar experiments were 
being conducted at the Illinois Experi- 
ment Station. The results of these 
tests can not be gone into in detail, 
but it is sufficient to note that the dust 
method has given excellent results in 
preventing injury by codling moth 
and a fair degree of control of apple 
seab. The advantages that the dust 
method has over the older liquid spray 
are such that fruit growers should in- 
vestigate this method. The dust ma- 
chine itself is very light and thorough- 
ly adapted to rough land. It is simple 
in operation and much less expensive 
than the ordinary power spraying out- 
fit. The chief advantage, however, to 
be considered is the speed with which 
the dust can be applied to the trees. 
The application can be made very 
quickly, even from 30 to 40 acres in a 
single day being not unusual. Per- 
sons who have been accustomed to 
using liquid spray feel that the ap- 
plication of the dust is a very awk- 
ward operation and many are preju- 
diced against it. 

As to the cost, there seems to be 
very little difference in spraying or 
dusting for the codling moth. In ap- 
plying the poison in the form of dust 
must greater quantities of material are 
used, but the increased cost of the 
poison is offset to a considerable ex- 
tent by a saving of time and labor. 
Fruit growers who have had difficulty 
in controlling the codling moth and 
who have such a large acreage to spray 
that they are not able to get over the 
entire orchard within a few days after 
the petals fall, should investigate the 
dust method. 
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We hav 

a ‘ 
Limestone F*,,. 
Guaranteed 90 per cent fime ¥ 
hard an 


Calcium Carbonate 


: 6, Ou 
Carload lots in bulk, $1.50 per tonfih summe 
Carload lots in second-hand burlap) a. w; 

bags, $2.50 per ton. ‘ t 
Carload lots in bags furnished hme 2 

customer, $1.75 per ton. t the lea 
Less than carload lots, $2.50 pamkeep us | 

ton. : r season, 
Special low freight rates on carlo yj) (, 
ee years, 


lots on all leading railroads in Vir. 
60c per ton; 200 miles, $1.00 per tone rate o 

















ginia and adjoining States; 100 


to Petersburg, Va., 282 miles, $1.10Mes were ir 
er ton; to Norfolk, Va., 360 milem never b 
$1.25 per ton, and to Washington out of 


D. C., Baltimore, Md., and all inter. 
mediate points, $2.21 per ton. 
Write for other rates and 


sfor us, | 
tion cause 








information. 
At the enc 
W. F. CULBERT fF*¢4 newb 
Marion, Va. orchard 
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EASILY- SAFELY ne © t 


OU CAN BANK BY MAILas easily larante 













































and safely as in person with this fammmm 1088, a1 
strong, conservative Bank. Both Savings {satisfact, 
and rcial accounts solicited. We f 


5s 
also act as Executor and Trustee. 1) ea orchar 




















3% INTEREST ALLOWED lily improy 
‘© Compounded Semi-Annually 4 / fiven th 
Write for complete particulars about Wi eI 
our simple Banking-by-Mail plan. id not be so 
Capital & Surplus $400,000.00 ‘ 
Resources over $2,000,000.00 ihe giver 
Depository for State, City and Coun E P 
funds. “: ; Equal Di 
Jno. T. Wilson, Pres. ' 
Ro. M. Kent, Jr., V. Pr her lot o: 
R. B. Campbell, V. P. & Cash’r, Teement tl 
BANK OF COMMERC RBition of 
901 ah rom ze the fruit 
Ys HMOND, * fs! Ie the) ° 
ye Our Home o@ i ti ” # | E . div 
) meal, °) the 
‘ mls orchard 
Wages for y 
HIGH-GRADE FRUIT Lf. 
The finest and most profitable orchard od, and ha 
in the South or in the United States m@™"e?al years, 
be found along the Southern Railway 5% Masing an 
Transportation facilities enable grower the Jen 
§ 
quickly reach the Atlantic and Gulf i, the 
and all sections of the South and the © Cont 
country. Horticultural and Market soil, and 
will assist in selecting lands and in as the age 
the problems of production and dist TCS are very 
Apples, peaches, pears, plums, © lmed in r 
grapes, berries, Satsuma oranges, STi) 1 prui 
figs, pecans, and other nuts are grown # . e fruit 
territory. We will send you info @ to the ave 
about lands, locations and opportunll f the fruit ma 
request. unt Most of 
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M. V. RICHARDS, Commission azert of 1 
Room 115, Southern Rallway Sy es hould 1Nsi 
Washington, D. C. tility of the 
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express 
HAROLD SOMERS, 150 DeKalb Avenue, 


CASH 


Kindly Mention American Fruit GF, 
- writing to Advertisers 
















FOR YOUR OLD RUBBER, METAIS 
SEND FOR PRICES. 
Hudson Supply & Mfg. Co., 
































Jwa!7 
LEASING APPLE ORCHARDS 
O. D. Owens, Ohio 


We have had some experience in 
sng apple orchards. — Several 
Sc s ago we leased some orchards at 
time we purchased a twelve-acre 

hard and set three acres to young 
Our two boys were at home 

ver tonfeh summer during college vacations, 
burlap], as we were doing no general 
ming at that time, we considered 

shed WR the leased orchards would serve 
50 pamkeep us all busy during the sum- 
r season, and be a source of profit 

carloali wel], One orchard was leased for 
in Vite years, the annual rental being 


rh he rate of fifty cents per tree. The 
8, $l.limes were in a thrifty condition, but 
0 miles] never been well pruned. Two 
a ears out of the three were profitable 
; sfor us, but one year of poor pro- 
al tion caused a loss of most of the 


































At the end of the three years we 
jea new bargain by which we took 
orchard at the same rental per 
we to fertilize the trees and spray 
necessary and at the beginning of 
of any year, if we saw fit, we 
ibe released from paying the rent 
loould turn back to the owner the 
vara «for that particular season. 
# guaranteed us from any great 
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casi ae Joss, and at the same time it 
avings jsatisfactory deal for the owner 
1. Wes orchard, as the trees had 
> ily improved under the care we 
1 QB given them, and this condition 
- idnot be so certain if the orchard 
00 [be given to the usual renter. 


Equal Division of Fruit 

ther lot of trees was leased with 
meement that we should make an 
Mivision of the fruit, the owner 
hing the fertilizer and we to 
ft the fruit ready for barreling, 
hen to divide the expense. In 
se of the three years the profit 
his orchard amounted to fairly 
iwages for myself and two sons. 
trees were about twenty-two 
old, and had been well fertilized 
eral years. 

leasing an orchard one must 
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nes are very tall, the extra time 
med in pruning, spraying and 
ig the fruit adds considerable 
le to the average cost per bar- 
{the fruit marketed, and on this 
mt most of the farm orchards 
io should be leased on the two- 
Ff basis if the renter expects to 
‘4 satisfactory profit. On the 
hand, should I have occasion to 
iy part of my orchards to an- 
should insist that he keep up 
tility of the soil as well as to 
‘to the necessary pruning and 
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Mar No. 19, of the Pennsy]- 
State College. of. Agriculture, 
ge, Pa., discusses what 
# Ps to grow in orchards. Every 
pn, META" “BPUst is brought face to face with 

em, and it is desirable that 
ibe able to solve it satisfac- 
itd profitably. 
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HOW APPLE LAW WORKS 


The address of Commissioner of 
Agriculture Wilson, made before the 
New York Fruit Growers’ Associa- 
tion, is worthy of the attention, not 
only of those who pack under the 
New York State law, but also of all 
who live in states where the apple- 
packing and grading law is either in 
operation or under consideration. 

The commissioner points out that 
while, during a favorable year, the 


‘grower felt the law to be to his ad- 


vantage, yet so soon as the crop was 
of poorer quality many expressions 
of discontent were heard. He believes 
that the greater part of this discon- 
tent arises through lack of under- 
standing of the operation of the law, 
and also that many forget the great 
benefits of the law in a season of poor 
fruit. 

First he dealt with the objectien 
that there are fruits that develop de- 
fects in storage—such as scab and 
scald, for which the packer should 
not be held responsible. His assur- 
ance is given that this is recognized 
by the state inspectors and- due al- 
lowance made therefor. It is general- 
ly possible to decide what defects have 
developed in storage; when there is a 


doubt the packer is given the benefit, 


and no action is taken. 

Again, the packer claims that his 
name may still appear upon the bar- 
rel after it has passed into the hands 
of the dealer, who may tamper with 
the pack in various ways and even 
mark up the grade. In such case the 
packed feels justly aggrieved, but the 
facts hardly bear him out. When de- 
fect is reported by the inspector, the 
case is brought against the dealer, 
and only when it has been satisfac- 
torily proved that the dealer is not, 


‘in this particular case responsible, 


is it carried back to the producer to 
determine whether the fruit was be- 
low standard when packed. Each per- 
son possessing the fruit shares the 
responsibility. The packer gets that 
for which he is answerable, the pro- 
ducer comes in only for his share. 

It seems that such being the prac- 
tice it would be difficult to improve 
the working of the law even if the 
wording of it may be changed. 

Another dissatisfaction directly re- 
lated to a season of poor crops, is that 
which demands a larger tolerance in 
each grade. This is almost surely not 
desirable in the Fancy and A grades, 
and to the commissioner’s mind is a 


doubtful good even in the B grade. 


He also points out that the feeling 
on the part of the producer and packer 
against the word “ungraded,” as ap- 
plied to fruit that has only fungous de- 
fects, is unfounded, as reports of sales 
go to show that this brand is accept- 
ed by dealers without prejudice and 
the fruit is sold for what it is worth. 

Before long, we predict that all 
apple-growing states will have a pack- 
ing and grading law, and it is of great 
importance for each community to in- 
form itself as far as possible on the 
form and working of the law in other 
states. 
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A good farmer doesn’t need to 
know everything about agriculture. 
But he ought to know where to look 
for it when he needs it, 
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TOBACCO SPRAY EXPERIMENTS 


F. A. DeSellem, fruit inspector for 
Yakima County, Wash., has for the 
last two years been making some ex- 
periments with nicotine sulphate at a 
spray for scale and codling moth. 
These experiments have not been car- 
ried far enough to warrant final con- 
clusions, but they at present seem to 
justify the prediction that in the near 
future tobacco spray will take the 


place largely of lime-sulphur and ar- 


senate of lead. Its value seems to be 
that it not only kills the scale and 
codling moth, but aphis and other in- 
sects as well. It is also claimed that 
it checks, but does not entirely pre- 
vent, the spread of blight. 


Mr. DeSellem summarizes his con- 
clusions in a bulletin he has published 
as follows: 


“1. While we are not ready to make 
a final statement, the work during 


1915 and 1916 indicates that nicotine - 


sulphate acts as a material check to 
the work of the codling moth. 

2. At the present prices for nicotine 
it would not be advisable to substitute 
nicotine sulphate for arsenate of lead 
in codling moth control alone, but 
where aphis and sucking insects are to 
be controlled the omission of lead will 
result in a considerable saving. 

3. In the above demonstrations 
when nicotine sulphate and arsenate 
of lead have been used side by side 
the former has proved as efficient as 
the lead in codling moth control and 
has kept the trees free from all suck- 
ing insects, 

4, Trees sprayed with nicotine sul- 
phate showed much higher percent- 
ages of extra fancy and fancy fruit 
than the trees sprayed with lead. The 
fruit was more highly colored. 

5. Observations during the seasons 
of 1915 and 1916 indicate that the 
nicotine acts as a material check to 
the spread of San José scale. 

6. In the nicotine sprays the addi- 
tion of soap is advisable. 

7. It does not seem necessary to use 
nicotine stronger than 1 to 800 for 
codling moth, and 1 to 1024 has given 
nearly as good results. 


8. It is expected to continue the 
work under the most severe conditions 
this coming season.” 

Experiments similar to the above 
will be conducted during 1917 by 
Prof. W. J. Schoene, of the Virginia 
Experiment Station, at Greenwood, 
Va., in the orchard of the editor of the 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER. 





NEW SUB-STATION 


West Virginia has a new sub-station 
for its experimental department. The 
L. A. Reymann estate recently do- 
nated farms consisting of 931 acres, 
near Wardensville, W. Va. They 
are well equipped and have 110 head 
of pure-bred Ayrshire cattle, a cheese 
factory, etc. Over 200 acres are tile 
drained. 

Mr. Luther F. Sutton, who is well 
known to our readers for his valuable 
and interesting articles as editor of 
the Small Fruits Department, has 
been made superintendent and horti- 
culturist, 






NUT GROWING EXPERIENCE 
GrorcE P. Doper, Virginia 


Nothing appears in your publica- 
tion in regard to the possibilities of 
nut culture here in the East, and 1 
would say a few words about the 
Persian Walnut. Considerable ex- 
perimenting has been done with it 
and some definite information is avail- 
able now; such as, that only grafted 
stock should be used, that commercial 
success depends on the proper choice 
of soil and varieties, and that they 
may have to be sprayed. 

I have a hundred Persian Walnuts 
that have been planted two years, and 
my observation of them coincides with 
what now is advised as to varieties. 
The Rush, Hall, Pomeroy, Fran- 
quette, and Mayette have been consid- 
ered the most promising for the East. 
Of these, the Franquette and Mayette, 
French stock, are becoming to be the 
most recommended because of their 
tendency to remain dormant long 
after other varieties bud out. 


With my young trees the Fran- 
quette and Mayette have been the last 
to leaf out by several weeks. Ob- 
viously, this is a big protection 
against frost and blight damage. 
Blight, twig blight in the spring, 
frost, and codling moth have been the 
heaviest sources of loss with the wal- 
nut growers of California and Oregon. 
But a power sprayer will attend to 
the moth, and late-budding varieties 
should escape frost and much of the 
blight. — 

The soil requirements may vary ac- 
cording to the variety, but in general 
a rich, deep loam is necessary. ‘The 
walnut requires room—down, up, and 
around. An expert sent from Oregon 
to study walnut growing in France 
and Spain reported that there the so- 
called groves were lines of trees fol- 
lowing water courses and groups of 
trees in rich pockets of land. His re- 
port advised against a solid grove or 
block planting—as with apples, etc.— 
the inner trees not thriving. 

Commercially, the opportunity in 
planting walnuts lies in the utilizing 
of waste places not suitable for other 
fruit, as along creeks and branches 
and scattered pockets of rich soil. 
They need cultivation only for the 
first year or two. Stock will not 
bother them, though set in pastures 
they should be protected while young. 

A limiting factor is the high cost 
of the trees and often a heavy loss in 
getting a stand. But once started 
they will outgrow an apple two to one 
and commence to bear the third year. 
The tree requires little or no pruning. 
The crop picks itself. It is not a 
verishable crop. And the local mar- 
kets should be good. The present 
supply comes wholly from the Pacific 
Coast and abroad. 





CIDER BECOMES POPULAR 


It is reported that cider has be- 
come a much more popular drink 
since the State of Washington went 
dry. It is estimated that there were 
6,000 tons of apples converted into 
by-products during .the past season, 
and that a very large percentage of 
this product was cider, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS of meritorious arti- 
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it as a favor if any readers advise us 
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QUESTIONS—Subscribers are at liberty to 
ask questions on any phase of fruit growing, 
and will be answered through the paper or 
by mail as promptly and carefully as possible. 
We do not answer questions from those who 
are not subscribers. When writing for infor- 
mation always give name and post-office 
address, and enclose a two-cent stamp if 
answer is desired by mail. 
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No Subscription Receipts 


We will not mail receipts for sub- 
scriptions in the future. Instead, the 
date to which your subscription is 
paid will appear each month on the 
wrapper in which you receive the 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER. 
When renewals are received the date 
will be changed to correspond with 
the payment, usually the second 
month after the receipt of the pay- 
ment, as the wrappers are prepared 
some time ahead of the mailing date. 
2-18 means that your subscription is 
paid to February, 1918; 11-17, to 
November, 1917, and that they are. 
last issues you will receive, unless you 
send in your renewal. 


Less Drink—More Food 


While there seems no occasion to 
grow panicky over the food situation 
in the United States, yet it would be 
folly to close our eyes to the fact that 
we are short of foodstuffs and that 
the demand for them is going to be 
unusually heavy. 

We must feed ourselves first, after 
which we must supply the crying needs 
of our allies who will continue to need 
aid long after peace is declared. When 
the war is over we must even, if it be 
possible, feed the starving central 
powers who will then no longer be 
foes. 

This creates an uneasy situation, if 
nothing more. We should be thinking, 
and thinking hard, of all possible 
ways to answer the high price of liv- 
ing and the shortage of food. Besides 
paying more attention to agriculture 
than even before, we must save. It is 
apparent that no single economy 
would make such a tremendous sav- 
ing as would be effected by giving up 
the practice of turning good bread 
grain into alcoholic drinks. 

Alcohol harms the man. Bread is 
the staff of life. Millions of bushels of 
grain go yearly into the production of 
“booze.” Drink makes the soldier, 
the sailor, the mechanic,.the farmer, 
less efficient. Why not turn these many 
bushels of grain into bread to make 
hearty and healthy workers, men, 
women and children? We need their 
services as much as they need the 
food. 

Here indeed would be a case of 
sweet coming out of bitterness if the 
war should open our eyes to the waste 
and harmfulness of converting our 
food grains into intoxicants. In order 
not to waste such a deluge of liquor 
as is already stored it has been sug- 
gested that alcohol is a requisite in the 
manufacture of ammunition. It will 
take a lot of it to fill the present de- 
mand, and so John Barleycorn may 
yet be put to work for his country. 





Absentee Fruit Growers 


The excitement of a few years ago 
over fruit growing carried many city 
people into the business and created 
a large class of absentee fruit growers. 
Being business men, they have aimed 
to conduct their places on a business 
basis and for profit. In so far as they 
have succeeded, they have helped the 
industry ; in so far as they have failed, 
they have hindered the industry. 


Those owners who bought places 
outright and set up their own estab- 
lishments have generally followed the 
practice of putting working foremen 
on them, retaining for themselves the 
general direction of all farm opera- 
tions. Time has shown that capable 
and trustworthy working foremen are 
hard to get, and hard to keep; time 
has also shown that many men in 
these positions are incapable or un- 
trustworthy, sometimes both. The 
dishonest ones have practiced petty 
deceptions, cunningly conceived and 
cleverly executed. Resident owners 
often detect such dishonest practices 
—selling some of the seed and ferti- 
lizer sent to the place, hiring out the 
teams and pocketing the money, loaf- 
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ing at the village store under the pre- 
text of waiting for some repair work 
—long before the absentee owner ever 
suspected that things were not going 
quite right. 

One day the absentee owner knows 
the whole truth. In some instances, 
resident owners and growers have 
been accused of aiding and abetting 
the dishonest working foremen. The 
charge is based on the assumption that 
honest neighbors would have inform- 
ed the absentee owner of dishonest 
practices on his place, forgetting that 
honorable men everywhere detest tale 
bearing. Besides, the resident owner 
has probably held aloof from the peo- 
ple of the community, not consulting 
them in any matter. Not being con- 
sulted in a neighborly way about fruit 
growing in general, they naturally 
conclude that council is not wanted. 
The absentee owner is to blame. 


The way out for those who are still 
struggling’ with the problem of the 
local management of their places leads 
to the home of one of the local owners 
and growers. By retaining some resi- 
dent owner in an advisory capacity 
there will be local authority for in- 
formation which can not be otherwise 
obtained. The best man will not 
charge very much for his services and 
will save many times more than he 
receives. Tell him what is on the 
place, how many trees, how much ma- 
terial is ordered, how many sprays, 
what crops and the acreage. Your lo- 
cal foreman will not tell you that the 
seed did not germinate, that one of the 
horses was sick and the plowing could 
not be done, and so on. He will know 
that somebody knows who knows. 





Save Money by Thinning 


We have never been able quite to 
understand the position of the or- 
chardist who believes that it is a waste 
of time and money to thin his fruit. 
It will soon be the thinning season, 
and the harvest time will show con- 
clusively how mistaken many a grower 
has been in leaving on his trees all the 
apples they will bear. 


Lately we visited a large, well-kept 
orchard, where half the crop was un- 
dersized and, incidentally, under- 
colored. It took a lot of those apples 
to fill a No. 3 barrel. It took the 
pickers just as long to pick each lit- 
tle apple as to gather the big, blush- 
ing beauties. It brought the grower 
much less per barrel than No. 1 fruit. 


The orchardist referred to is a good, 
careful fruit grower in most respects. 
He prunes, sprays, fertilizes at the 
right time—but when it comes to thin- 
ning his crowded apples he claims it 
takes too much time and money. It 
would seem obvious that if all the ap- 
ples must be picked eventually, as 
every one agrees is essential, it would 
cost rather less, than more, to have 
them removed while they are small 
and can be thrown on the ground than 
when every apple must be carefully 
placed in the baskets. 

By thinning you get fruit of far 
higher quality, you save your trees 
from exhaustion, and the actual outlay 
for thinning is less than if you wait 
until autumn and have the good, bad 
and indifferent harvested together. 











Don’t Keep Drones 


We were interested in talking ty 
man whose theme was that it 
unprofitable business taking care 
drones in the orchard. The tree {j 
bears little or no fruit receives iH (scar 
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same attention and demands the of 
expense as its fruitful neighbors, 
gives no reward for the care lavisi 
upon it. 
For 


“What remedy,” we asked, “ey 
you suggest for this condition togethe 
“First,” he said, “you must cig tical fo 
your drone.” His method was § tl info 
observe his trees individually §* hold. 
harvest time, and, in a notehge 60 pas 
where he kept a page for each orchgg "lume | 
row, to write down the aspect gpel out | 
behavior of the tree that answerejj the mar 
a certain number in that row. ff hapters 

In this way he recorded the yieligme wit 
each tree for a succession of seaggg il fact, 
and, when proof was positive that@mlhe mod 
tree was not earning its living, hegplearly, « 
moved it and supplied its place mle comp 
young, healthy stock. The mere reader. 
that a tree was not doing well didgjmbound. 
condemn it. Its symptoms WH pyptished 
noted and the best-known remelmXew York | 















given. Generally the tree respm 

nobly to this attention. If it wan, 

suffering from incurable troub 

such as crown gall or hairy rootglex R. H 

time was wasted before cuttin Pruj 

down. pat g1 
mit disea, 


This method of close inspectio 
each tree was found to be rey 
from many points of view. 
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drainage was detected, bad condi: mptoms 
of the soil, frequency and came’ method 
certain defects in the fruit of! Hated, Adn 
vidual trees. The notebook became the re 
valued business partner. We mpl” thor 
like to see the readers of the AMigeale and u 
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paign for increased consumpti How many 
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attention to the food values of @f'#! it come 
kind of dairy produce. Ps result. 
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by an increased use of milk, a. and sho 
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ly anticipating the codperation 
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as the superiority of the # 
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THE FEED 


W. H. Jo 
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ceives fm (scAR H. Benson, U. S. Department 


s the s of Agriculture, and GEORGE 
shbors, Hersert Betts, Cornell 

re lavish Uniwersity 

ed. “eq For the farmer who wishes to gather 
‘on dition together in a concise, simple and prac- 
saaaall “ tical form a tremendous mass of use- 
#4 was @ ful information, this book stands alone 
idually as holding between the covers of its 
note 165 pages the essence of the great 


volume of material that is being turn- 
aspect el out by the press for the benefit of 
answereiff le man who works the soil. Some 
chapters deal with business methods, 
wme with the discoveries of experts ; 


ach oreh 


row. 


be in fact, every. problem that arises on 
ive that amine modern farm is here dealt with 
iving, he early, cleverly and in a manner to 
s place wml comprehended by the ordinary 
ne mere reader. It is well illustrated and well 
well didgg bound. 
ptoms Published by the Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
wn reme New York City. 
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If it] MANUAL OF FRUIT DISEASES 

TOW 

i ootamuex R. Hester and Herpert HIcE 
e cutti Fruit growers know that control of 
: . Minit diseases is essential to profitable 
inspe™ production. This book of 460 pages 
be bie vives very clear descriptions of the 
voll ymptoms and causes of disease, and 
d pe the methods of control are explicitly 
t of tated. Admirable illustrations further 
oe a sist the reader, and the book will be 
00K iv, eon thoroughly comprehensive, re- 
the AMI i ble and useful by every commercial 
IR enter igelt grower. 


Published by the MacMillan Company, New 
ork City, and can be purchased from the 
MERICAN FRUIT GROWER for $2.00. 
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Books Well Worth Buying 


advice as to the proper nutrition of 
stock, but also enters into the under- 
lying principles of animal nutrition, 
so that one may learn not only what 
to feed but why, and thus be enabled 
to lay a solid foundation of personal 
knowledge upon which to build up a 
course of future practice. 


Published by the MacMillan Company, 
New York City, and can be purchased from 
the AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER for $1.75. 


THE JOYOUS ART OF GARDENING 
FRANCES DUNCAN 


Here is a book that will lift the 
amateur gardener to the level of the 
professional. If you have a small place 
that you wish to beautify, you could 
nowhere find more useful and reliable 
information concerning flowers, both 


annuals and perennials, and the mul-- 


titude of ornamental shrubs. 

Advice on the planting and culture 
of your garden is given in an attrac- 
tive and easily understood form. 
Forty-eight line engravings illustrate 
the text. It is the kind of book that 
most of us need, and one that nursery- 
men might do well to recommend and 
offer for sale to their customers. The 
subject is treated from a fresh and 
original point of view, and will be 
found anything but tedious to the 
amateur. 


Published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York City, and can be purchased from the 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER for $1.75. 


FARM SHOP WORK 
G. M. Brace and D. D. Mayne 


Have you ever fretted over time lost 
while waiting to send your tools or 
farm implements of all kinds to the 
expert repairer? Or, worse than this, 
have you ever tried to repair things 
yourself without the proper knowledge 
required for a satisfactory result and 
lived to regret your rashness when the 
article in question broke or refused to 
work at a critical juncture? Most 
farmers know both these sides of the 
shop work question, and to such this 
book will come as a kind of special 
providence, as it is a storehouse of 
information concerning the construc- 
tion and repair of farm buildings, 
tools, devices, etc., and also instructs 
in the use and care of shop tools. 


Published by the American Book Co., New 
York City. 


THE HUMAN SIDE OF PLANTS 
Royat Dixon 


A title more alluring to the lover of 
nature could scarcely be imagined, and 
no disappointment awaits those who 
read this fascinating description of 
the human characteristics of plants. 
“One touch of nature makes the whole 
world kin,” and that the kinship is 
rather real than merely imaginary is 
a fact borne in upon us, and adding 
greatly to our joy in all that grows 
from the ground. 


Published by F. A. Stokes & Co., New York 
‘ity. 
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. The editor is an attorney for the 
farmer in the court of public opinion. 


ALAS, POOR BUNNY! 


Almost every one thinks rabbits 
pretty little animals, and their bright 
eyes, gentle dispositions, and the 
snowy flash of the cotton tails as they 
disappear in the brush have endeared 
them to the casual observer. 

To the orchardist, however, hand- 
some is as handsome does, and the 
rabbit acts most unhandsomely to- 
ward young fruit trees. Unless the 
weather is very severe, bunny confines 
his attentions to young prunings and 
the tender bark of small trees. Often 
during snowy weather, when his usual 
supply of food is covered up, he will 
girdle the young trees, and sure death 
ensues for the tree. 

It is more desirable that the rabbit 
should die first. In many states the 
game laws protect rabbits for a con- 
siderable season, but orchardists are 
in some states permitted to take steps 
to suppress them. The best and 
simplest of these methods would seem 
to be the use of the following poisoned 
tree wash, which has proved most 
satisfactory in the West. 

Dissolve one once of strychnine 
sulphate in three quarts of boiling 
water and add one-half pint of 
laundry starch, previously dissolved 
in one pint of cold water. Boil this 
mixture until it becomes a clear paste. 
Add one ounce of glycerine and stir 
thoroughly. When cool apply to the 
trunks of the tree with a paint brush. 
The action of the poison is so rapid 
that it kills the rabbit before he can 
gnaw to a hurtful extent. 

This method has the advantage of 
not being dangerous to live stock, as 
poisoned oats, or poisoned green bait 
are. Woven wire netting of 114-inch 
mesh is effective, if placed properly 
round the tree. 





HURRAH! FOR CHAMPAGNE 
CIDER 


Like poor, thriftless Bill Jones’ 
herd of cows, the states are al! either 
dry or going dry. Now comes the 
news that the thirsty ones, who live 
sadly within the limits of the law, are 
to be refreshed by a cider that is first 
cousin to champagne in flavor. 

At the Apple Show in West Baden, 
Ind., one big brewery demonstrated 
its foresight and ability to meet the 
coming alcoholic drought by introduc- 
ing a cider developed by an entirely 
new process. 

It is of a bright, clear appearance, 
and contains all the health-giving 
qualities of the apple; added to this, 
it has a true champagne flavor that 
recommends it to men, as well as 
women. We congratulate the Thyme- 
Wagner Brewing Co., of Indiana, on 
this achievement. It will help us to 
“he good,” and it also opens up a 
great future for the disposition of 
culls—that bogey of the conscientious 
apple grower who has always refused 
to dump unworthy fruit on the 
market. 
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The man whose wishbone is where 
his backbone ought to be has not 
learned how to negotiate trouble. 
Pile up your failures against the high 
wall of success and use them as a 
ladder. 


PREVENT WOOD DECAY 


Especially in the stone fruits, wood 
decay causes great loss. A decayed 
tree may grow and bear fruit, but it 
soon shatters in a severe storm, or 
breaks under its load. Then there is 
the expense of planting another tree 
and waiting for it to come into bear- 
ing. 

We recently read an account of 
fifty-year old peach trees still vigor- 
ous and bearing fruit. The claim 
was made that this was because the 
tree had been protected from wood 
decay. If we could gather crops for 
fifty years from the same peach trees 
it would seem worth while to keep 
them in good condition. 

The decay is caused by fungi that 
enter some wound or unprotected 
spot—such as a portion over which 
the bark is dead and affords no shield 
from the fungi. Infection takes place 
only from spores that fall on dead 
bark or into the cracks of wounds. 
The resulting fungi grow in the wood, 
and, by a process of digestion, use it 
up and leave only ash. 

The prevention consists of disin- 
fecting any wound with a germicide, 
and, as soon as that is dry, painting 
over with some sealing paint. This 
should be done immediately, so that 
no cracks may form nor spores enter. 
No sealing paint can be counted on to 
last more than a year, and, therefore, 
the place should be repainted every 
season until the wound has com- 
pletely healed over. 
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STUDYING POLLINATION 


California, with her enormous 
prune industry, has for the past three 
years conducted experiments that seek 
to solve some pollination problems. 
The resulting bulletin, No. 274, from 
the College of Agriculture, Berkeley, 
Cal., is worthy the perusal of every 
horticulturist. 

Most interesting are the results of a 
special experiment upon two pairs of 
adjoining French and Imperial prune 
trees which were inclosed in large 
tents of mosquito bar before the blos- 
soms opened. Into one of these tents 
a hive of honey bees was introduced 
and there kept throughout the blos- 
soming period. Into the other tent no 
insect of any sort was admitted dur- 
ing the blossoming period. 


The table of percentages of fruit 
that actually matured shows that, 
while the French prune responded al- 
most excessively to the pollenization 
of the bees, the Imperial prine for 
some unknown reason fell below the 
average orchard set, though quite be- 
yond the tree from which all insects 
had been excluded. 


Further experiments are promised 
along this line in an endeavor to solve 
the puzzle of the poor set of fruit on 
this Imperial prune tree. 


The bulletin is very suggestive for 
fruit farmers of all sections, and espe- 
cially interesting is the project of the 
prune growers to hire hives of bees 
from men having large swarms and to 
place them in the orchards during the 
blossoming period. This plan is al- 
ready in use in the orange groves of 
Southern California. 
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No Subscription Receipts 


We will not mail receipts for sub- 
scriptions in the future. Instead, the 
date to which your subscription is 
paid will appear each month on the 
wrapper in which you receive the 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER. 
When renewals are received the date 
will be changed to correspond with 
the payment, usually the second 
month after the receipt of the pay- 
ment, as the wrappers are prepared 
some time ahead of the mailing date. 
2-18 means that your subscription is 
paid to February, 1918; 11-17, to 
November, 1917, and that they are 
last issues you will receive, unless you 
send in your renewal. 


Less Drink—More Food 


While there seems no occasion to 
grow panicky over the food situation 
in the United States, yet it would be 
folly to close our eyes to the fact that 
we are short of foodstuffs and that 
the demand for them is going to be 
unusually heavy. 

We must feed ourselves first, after 
which we must supply the crying needs 
of our allies who will continue to need 
aid long after peace is declared. When 
the war is over we must even, if it be 
possible, feed the starving central 
powers who will then no longer be 
foes. 

This creates an uneasy situation, if 
nothing more. We should be thinking, 
and thinking hard, of all possible 
ways to answer the high price of liv- 
ing and the shortage of food. Besides 
paying more attention to agriculture 
than even before, we must save. It is 
apparent that no single economy 
would make such a tremendous sav- 
ing as would be effected by giving up 
the practice of turning good bread 
grain into alcoholic drinks. 

Alcohol harms the man. Bread is 
the staff of life. Millions of bushels of 
grain go yearly into the production of 
“hooze.” Drink makes the soldier, 
the sailor, the mechanic,-the farmer, 
less efficient. Why not turn these many 
bushels of grain into bread to make 
hearty and healthy workers, men, 
women and children? We need their 
services as much as they need the 
food. 

Here indeed would be a case of 
sweet coming out of bitterness if the 
war should open our eyes to the waste 
and harmfulness of converting our 
food grains into intoxicants. In order 
not to waste such a deluge of liquor 
as is already stored it has been sug- 
gested that alcohol is a requisite in the 
manufacture of ammunition. It will 
take a lot of it to fill the present de- 
mand, and so John Barleycorn may 
yet be put to work for his country. 





Absentee Fruit Growers 


The excitement of a few years ago 
over fruit growing carried many city 
people into the business and created 
a large class of absentee fruit growers. 
Being business men, they have aimed 
to conduct their places on a business 
basis and for profit. In so far as they 
have succeeded, they have helped the 
industry ; in so far as they have failed, 
they have hindered the industry. 


Those owners who bought places 
outright and set up their own estab- 
lishments have generally followed the 
practice of putting working foremen 
on them, retaining for themselves the 
general direction of all farm opera- 
tions. Time has shown that capable 
and trustworthy working foremen are 
hard to get, and hard to keep; time 
has also shown that many men in 
these positions are incapable or un- 
trustworthy, sometimes both. The 
dishonest ones have practiced petty 
deceptions, cunningly conceived and 
cleverly executed. Resident owners 
often detect such dishonest practices 
—selling some of the seed and ferti- 
lizer sent to the place, hiring out the 
teams and pocketing the money, loaf- 
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ing at the village store under the pre- 
text of waiting for some repair work 
—long before the absentee owner ever 
suspected that things were not going 
quite right. 

One day the absentee owner knows 
the whole truth. In some instances, 
resident owners and growers have 
been accused of aiding and abetting 
the dishonest working foremen. The 
charge is based on the assumption that 
honest neighbors would have inform- 
ed the absentee owner of dishonest 
practices on his place, forgetting that 
honorable men everywhere detest tale 
bearing. Besides, the resident owner 
has probably held aloof from the peo- 
ple of the community, not consulting 
them in any matter. Not being con- 
sulted in a neighborly way about fruit 
growing in general, they naturally 
conclude that council is not wanted. 
The absentee owner is to blame. 


The way out for those who are still 
struggling’ with the problem of the 
local management of their places leads 
to the home of one of the local owners 
and growers. By retaining some resi- 
dent owner in an advisory capacity 
there will be local authority for in- 
formation which can not be otherwise 
obtained. The best man will not 
charge very much for his services and 
will save many times more than he 
receives. Tell him what is on the 
place, how many trees, how much ma- 
terial is ordered, how many sprays, 
what crops and the acreage. Your lo- 
cal foreman will not tell you that the 
seed did not germinate, that one of the 
horses was sick and ‘the plowing could 
not be done, and so on. He will know 
that somebody knows who knows. 





Save Money by Thinning 


We have never been able quite to 
understand the position of the or- 
chardist who believes that it is a waste 
of time and money to thin his fruit. 
It will soon be the thinning season, 
and the harvest time will show con- 
clusively how mistaken many a grower 
has been in leaving on his trees all the 
apples they will bear. 

Lately we visited a large, well-kept 
orchard, where half the crop was un- 
dersized and, incidentally, under- 
colored. It took a lot of those apples 
to fill a No. 3 barrel. It took the 
pickers just as long to pick each lit- 
tle apple as to gather the big, blush- 
ing beauties. It brought the grower 
much less per barrel than No. 1 fruit. 


The orchardist referred to is a good, 
careful fruit grower in most respects. 
He prunes, sprays, fertilizes at the 
right time—but when it comes to thin- 
ning his crowded apples he claims it 
takes too much time and money. It 
would seem obvious that if all the ap- 
ples must be picked eventually, as 
every one agrees is essential, it would 
cost rather less, than more, to have 
them removed while they are small 
and can be thrown on the ground than 
when every apple must be carefully 
placed in the baskets. 

By thinning you get fruit of far 
higher quality, you save your trees 
from exhaustion, and the actual outlay 
for thinning is less than if you wait 
until autumn and have the good, bad 
and indifferent harvested together. 












Don’t Keep Drones 


We were interested in talking ty 
man whose theme was that it 
unprofitable business taking care 
drones in the orchard. The tree th 
bears little or no fruit receives {§ (scar 
same attention and demands the gq of 
expense as its fruitful neighbors, 
gives no reward for the care lavig 
upon it. 

“What remedy,” we asked, “og For t 
you suggest for this condition together 
“First,” he said, “you must cig tical for 
your drone.” His method was §/tl info: 
observe his trees individually §% holdi 
harvest time, and, in a noteh 6) pag 
where he kept a page for each orchig 'olume ¢ 
row, to write down the aspect ged out b 
behavior of the tree that answeredg ie man 
a certain number in that row. [chapters 

In this way he recorded the yieligme wit 
each tree for a succession of seaggpil fact, « 
and, when proof was positive that alle mode 
tree was not earning its living, hegplearly, c 
moved it and supplied its place mle comp: 
young, healthy stock. The mere fgreader. | 
that a tree was not doing well didgbound. 
condemn it. Its symptoms WF pyptishea 
noted and the best-known remejg\ew York ¢ 
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given. Generally the tree respon 
nobly to this attention. If it @ wanya 
suffering from incurable trouble 
such as crown gall or hairy root-gl#x R. H 
time was wasted before cutting ; 
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certain defects in the fruit of 
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Object Lesson in Selling 


Fruit growers may profit by th 
ample of the National Dairy (i H 
which has lately concluded a ; 
paign for increased consumpti How many 
dairy products. Very likely youg# are prett 


FAR 


noticed the series of advertisem@tical work 
which lately appeared in publicigelled and ey 
of nation-wide circulation, dngf'teilize tha 
attention to the food values of @f it comes 
kind of dairy produce. me result, 
People were induced to realie® *™ Builc 
by an increased use of milk, end show 
ice-cream, butter and chees, aa ch 
rish » Itis 
could be equally well now tesde befon. 





much less expense than formetl): 
response to this campaign was ® 
that the Dairy Council now p™ il 
to go a step further and start ig these bu 
milk-selling campaign amog : and wi 
dealers and distributors in the % rane a 
The National Dairy Counc, j,i" ° 
bers 280,000 dairymen and my “"¢Y upd 
of allied interests, and they are hag by F 
ly anticipating the codperation@#eic,n’ a 
city dealers, who, though thé 
for some time past been adv HE 
dairy products, have always ! FEEDI 
from the personal point of WR Wp 
as the superiority of the 2 Vy), ity 
which they personally deal. % “ : 
big idea of advertising dairy Ph, 
as a desirable class of food 4th the prac 
sented to them. If the deales@i"t of gor 
enough in their outlook WM steat inter, 
heartily enter into this °@f"' tom readj 
larger scope. PN€8, Not mer 
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at chapters deal with business methods, 
the yiel wme with the discoveries of experts ; 
of seasmin fact, every. problem that arises on 
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Published by the Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
New York City. 
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Fruit growers know that control of 
mit diseases is essential to profitable 
moduction. This book of 460 pages 
ives very clear descriptions of the 
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Published by the MacMillan Company, New 
ork City, and can be purchased from the 
MERICAN FRUIT GROWER for $2.00. 
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FARM BUILDINGS 
H. A. SHEARER 


How many farmers who feel that 
ity are pretty well prepared for the 





ikely yout”. ge 
advertise ical work of the farm, once it is 
in publi led and everything in its place, 
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it it comes to accomplishing this 
tial result. 

‘Parm Buildings” gives sound ad- 
, and shows plans for all farm 
tidings, from the house itself to the 
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* 1 Books Well Worth Buying 


advice as to the proper nutrition of 
stock, but also enters into the under- 
lying principles of animal nutrition, 
so that one may learn not only what 
to feed but why, and thus be enabled 
to lay a solid foundation of personal 
knowledge upon which to build up a 
course of future practice. 


Published by the MacMillan Company, 
New York City, and can be purchased from 
the AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER for $1.75. 





THE JOYOUS ART OF GARDENING 
FRANCES DUNCAN 


Here is a book that will lift the 
amateur gardener to the level of the 
professional. If you have a small place 
that you wish to beautify, you could 
nowhere find more useful and reliable 
information concerning flowers, both 


annuals and perennials, and the mul- - 


titude of ornamental shrubs. 

Advice on the planting and culture 
of your garden is given in an attrac- 
tive and easily understood form. 
Forty-eight line engravings illustrate 
the text. It is the kind of book that 
most of us need, and one that nursery- 
men might do well to recommend and 
offer for sale to their customers. The 
subject is treated from a fresh and 
original point of view, and will be 
found anything but tedious to the 
amateur. 


Published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York City, and can be purcHased from the 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER for $1.75. 





FARM SHOP WORK 
G. M. Brace and D. D. Mayne 


Have you ever fretted over time lost 
while waiting to send your tools or 
farm implements of all kinds to the 
expert repairer? Or, worse than this, 
have you ever tried to repair things 
yourself without the proper knowledge 
required for a satisfactory result and 
lived to regret your rashness when the 
article in question broke or refused to 
work at a critical juncture? Most 
farmers know both these sides of the 
shop work question, and to such this 
book will come as a kind of special 
providence, as it is a storehouse of 
information concerning the construc- 
tion and repair of farm buildings, 
tools, devices, etc., and also instructs 
in the use and care of shop tools. 


Published by the American Book Co., New 
York City. 





THE HUMAN SIDE OF PLANTS 
Royau Drxon 


A title more alluring to the lover of 
nature could scarcely be imagined, and 
no disappointment awaits those who 
read this fascinating description of 
the human characteristics of plants. 
“One touch of nature makes the whole 
world kin,” and that the kinship is 
rather real than merely imaginary is 
a fact borne in upon us, and adding 
greatly to our joy in all that grows 
from the ground. 


a by F. A. Stokes & Co., New York 
City. 
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. The editor is an attorney for the 
farmer in the court of public opinion. 


ALAS, POOR BUNNY! 


Almost every one thinks rabbits 
pretty little animals, and their bright 
eyes, gentle dispositions, and the 
snowy flash of the cotton tails as they 
disappear in the brush have endeared 
them to the casual observer. 

To the orchardist, however, hand- 
some is as handsome does, and the 
rabbit acts most unhandsomely to- 
ward young fruit trees. Unless the 
weather is very severe, bunny confines 
his attentions to young prunings and 
the tender bark of small trees. Often 
during snowy weather, when his usual 
supply of food is covered up, he will 
girdle the young trees, and sure death 
ensues for the tree. 

It is more desirable. that the rabbit 
should die first. In many states the 
game laws protect rabbits for a con- 
siderable season, but orchardists are 
in some states permitted to take steps 
to suppress them. The best and 
simplest of these methods would seem 
to be the use of the following poisoned 
tree wash, which has proved most 
satisfactory in the West. 

Dissolve one once of strychnine 
sulphate in three quarts of boiling 
water and add one-half pint of 
laundry starch, previously dissolved 
in one pint of cold water. Boil this 
mixture until it becomes a clear paste. 
Add one ounce of glycerine and stir 
thoroughly. When cool apply to the 
trunks of the tree with a paint brush. 
The action of the poison is so rapid 
that it kills the rabbit before he can 
gnaw to a hurtful extent. 

This method has the advantage of 
not being dangerous to live stock, as 
poisoned oats, or poisoned green bait 
are. Woven wire netting of 114-inch 
mesh is effective, if placed properly 
round the tree. 
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HURRAH! FOR CHAMPAGNE 
CIDER 


Like poor, thriftless Bill Jones’ 
herd of cows, the states are all either 
dry or going dry. Now comes the 
news that the thirsty ones, who live 
sadly within the limits of the law, are 
to be refreshed by a cider that is first 
cousin to champagne in flavor. 

At the Apple Show in West Baden, 
Ind., one big brewery demonstrated 
its foresight and ability to meet the 
coming alcoholic drought by introduc- 
ing a cider developed by an entirely 
new process. 

It is of a bright, clear appearance, 
and contains all the health-giving 
qualities of the apple; added to this, 
it has a true champagne flavor that 
recommends it to men, as well as 
women. We congratulate the Thyme- 
Wagner Brewing Co., of Indiana, on 
this achievement. It will help us to 
“be good,” and it also opens up a 
great future for the disposition of 
culls—that bogey of the conscientious 
apple grower who has always refused 
to dump unworthy fruit on the 
market. 
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The man whose wishbone is where 
his backbone ought to be has not 
learned how to negotiate trouble. 
Pile up your failures against the high 
wall of success and use them as a 
ladder. 


PREVENT WOOD DECAY 


Especially in the stone fruits, wood 
decay causes great loss. A decayed 
tree may grow and bear fruit, but it 
soon shatters in a severe storm, or 
breaks under its load. Then there is 
the expense of planting another tree 
and waiting for it to come into bear- 
ing. 

We recently read an account of 
fifty-year old peach trees still vigor- 
ous and bearing fruit. The claim 
was made that this was because the 
tree had been protected from wood 
decay. If we could gather crops for 
fifty years from the same peach trees 
it would seem worth while to keep 
them in good condition. 


The decay is caused by fungi that 
enter some wound or unprotected 
spot—such as a portion over which 
the bark is dead and affords no shield 
from the fungi. Infection takes place 
only from spores that fall on dead 
bark or into the cracks of wounds. 
The resulting fungi grow in the wood, 
and, by a process of digestion, use it 
up and leave only ash. 


The prevention consists of disin- 
fecting any wound with a germicide, 
and, as soon as that is dry, painting 
over with some sealing paint. This 
should be done immediately, so that 
no cracks may form nor spores enter. 
No sealing paint can be counted on to 
last more than a year, and, therefore, 
the place should be repainted every 
season until the wound has com- 
pletely healed over. 
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STUDYING POLLINATION 


California, with her enormous 
prune industry, has for the past three 
years conducted experiments that seek 
to solve some pollination problems. 
The resulting bulletin, No. 274, from 
the College of Agriculture, Berkeley, 
Cal., is worthy the perusal of every 
horticulturist. 

Most interesting are the results of a 
special experiment upon two pairs of 
adjoining French and Imperial prune 
trees which were inclosed in large 
tents of mosquito bar before the blos- 
soms opened. Into one of these tents 
a hive of honey bees was introduced 
and there kept throughout the blos- 
soming period. Into the other tent no 
insect of any sort was admitted dur- 
ing the blossoming period. 


The table of percentages of fruit 
that actually matured shows that, 
while the French prune responded al- 
most excessively to the pollenization 
of the bees, the Imperial prune for 
some unknown reason fell below the 
average orchard set, though quite be- 
yond the tree from which all insects 
had been excluded. 


Further experiments are promised 
along this line in an endeavor to solve 
the puzzle of the poor set of fruit on 
this Imperial prune tree. 


The bulletin is very suggestive for 
fruit farmers of all sections, and espe- 
cially interesting is the project of the 
prune growers to hire hives of bees 
from men having large swarms and to 
place them in the orchards during the 
blossoming period. This plan is al- 
ready in use in the orange groves of 
Southern California. 
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Hotel Chelsea 


West Twenty-third Street at Seventh Avenue 


NEW YORK 


Three Minutes from New Pennsylvania Station 


Absolutely fireproof, as is evidenced by its low rate of fire insurance 
Modern Appointments, all outside rooms 


Nearest hotel to new Chelsea Piers and adjoining piers and to railway 
terminals at foot of West Twenty-third Street. 
One block from Hudson River tube stations connecting with ocean steam- 
ship piers and railway terminals on Jersey side of Hudson Rwer. 
Three minutes from new Pennsylvania Station ; ten minutes from Grand 
Central Station. Convenient to shopping and Theater districts. Five 
minutes from Madison Square Garden. 

Nearest fireproof hotel to piers of Old Dominion Line 


Club Breakfasts, 25c to 60c Luncheon, 50c 
Dinner, 75c 


Also a la carte Music 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
500 Rooms 400 Baths 
Room with adjoining bath, $1.00 and $1.50; two persons, $2.00 and $2.50 
Room with private bath, $2.00; two persons, $3.00 
Suites—Parlour, bedroom and bath, $3.00 and upward 
SPECIAL TERMS TO TOURIST PARTIES 


New coloured map “Z” of New York sent free on application 
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A Beautiful, Free-Flowering Shrub of g 
Rapid Growth. Makes the Most Mag- %, Grows 
nificent Show of Delicately Colored ee Ta 
a to be found among the Hardy Se t. 
rubs 


Will Bloom the First Year 4% aE ae ee 


Pe, tall 
‘ a 
and increase in Beauty every year. re” saree a ’ a zi Se 
Variagated Double Flowers remain BP tS be ey: 
through September and October, en- Ra ‘ 
riching late fall with a mass of lux- 
urient bloom. 


Free From Insect Enemies “ge 


Absolutely Hardy, and will not win- 
ter-kill anywhere in the U. S. 


FIVE SENT FREE, Postpaid 


To introduce our Big, Illustrated 
Fruit, Garden, Poultry and Money- 
Crop Magazine. 

Cut this Ad Out and send with your name and 
address, and only 25c for THE FRUIT BELT to 
Jannary, 1918, and we will send you FREE and 
POSTPAID, Five Full-size, One-Year ROSES OF 
SHARON, with full instructions for planting 


and care. Send TODAY to => ap een ES 
THE FRUIT BELT Murray Bide. ‘GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
















Che Petferson 


RICHMOND, VA. 
MOST MAGNIFICENT HOTEL IN THE SOUTH 
EUROPEAN PLAN 


400 ROOMS 300 BATHS 


ROOMS SINGLE AND EN SUITE, WITH AND WITHOUT PRIVATE BATH. 
TURKISH AND ROMAN BATHS. gy ones ROOMS. 


LARGE CONVENTION 
RATES—$1.50 Per Day and Up 0. F. WEISIGER, Manager 
















































Farms in¥IRGINIA®: MORTH CAROLINA ~ a 


a eee 0 ent te ne "round. Long growing season makes inten 
sive fasming profitable. Fruit, vegetables, poultry and garden truck thrive lustily. Close tothe 
great markets of North and West. Good shipping facilities and low freight rates. Mild congenial 





climgte. excellent roads, schools, ch and neighb Rich. fertile. well-watered farm lands in = 
this ‘Land of Plenty” at $15 per acre and up Write for information, 
teresting literature today. Mailed free upon request. 

895 N. & W. Bldg., Roanoke, Va. 


F. H. LaBADNE, Agricultural Agent, N. & W. Ry., 















Kindly Mention American Fruit Grower when writing to Advertisers 


SPRAY TO SAVE THE FRUIT CROP 
(Concluded from page 2) 


taneously into the spray tank. Com- 
mercial Bordeaux may be used in 
place of the home-made product. 


Self-Boiled Lime-Sulphur 


The self-boiled lime-sulphur mix- 
ture consists of 8 pounds of sulphur 
and 8 pounds of good stone lime to 
each 50 gallons of water, and is made 
as follows: The lime is placed in a 
barrel and enough water added to 
nearly cover it. As soon as the lime 
begins to slake the sulphur should be 
added. Water should be added from 
time to time to form a thoroughly 
thick paste, which should be constant- 
ly stirred. As soon as the lime is en- 
tirely slaked, enough water should be 
added to cool the mixture, which is 
then ready to be strained into the 
spray tank, where it should be diluted 
to the proportions given above. The 
sulphur used may be in the form of 
“flowers,” “flour” or “commercial 
ground,” and should, if necessary, be 
run through a screen to break up 
lumps. Commercial substitutes for the 
self-boiled lime-sulphur may be used, 
but should not be confused with com- 
mercial lime-sulphur solution. 


Spraying Apparatus 


For the proper application of sprays 
some form of spray pump with suit- 
able nozzles is absolutely essential, 
Most spray outfits are supplied with 
spray rods permitting the operator to 
direct the spray as desired. The hose 
should be of sufficient length to per- 
mit convenient spraying. 

Spray outfits vary in size from 
small bucket pumps to gasoline power 
outfits for large-scale operations. 
Bucket pumps answer well for small 
home orchards where but a few trees 
are to be sprayed. Where the orchard 
interest is larger, and especially where 
older trees are to be treated, a barrel 
pump is essential. A barrel pump may 
be purchased for $20 to $25, depend- 
ing on the equipment. In spraying, 
the outfit can be mounted upon a sled 
or placed in a cart or wagon. An out- 
fit for operations on a still larger 
seale consists of a 100 or 200-gallon 
tank mounted upon a truck, having 
a strong double-acting hand-pump 
mounted upon it. For large commer- 
cial operations, gasoline power outfits 
are largely used. 

Information concerning dealers in 
spraying material and apparatus can 
be obtained from reliable horticultur- 
al journals, 

Further information on orchard 
spraying may be obtained by writing 
to the U. 8. Department of Agricul- 
ture or to your State Experiment Sta- 
tion. 
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Early to bed and early to rise 
Gives you a grip that you can’t 
analyze. 
Late to bed and late to rise 
Sends a man quick to his home in 
the skies. 


Get humus into your soil; that is 
the first need of most lands. Humus 
will enable you to grow bigger crops. 
Therefore, get humus, and, as the old 
Hoosier says, “Git a plenty while 
you’re a-gittin’, says I.” 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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FLORIDA th tasks th 
The land of opportunity. Learn m on every 
of the wonderful developments that 
heve taken place in the last few years. D 
Others are succeeding here, so can you. epe 
Grow citrus fruit, truck crops, engage 
n livestock raising, dairying or poultry The day ha 
Be fi ing. Big possibilities in every 9} 
\ of egg Pheer Pe 9 now. } | the genera 
‘m™ 4 uncer 
“The Truth About | yt 
23 99 mere is no |c 
Florida bey. Tr 
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Citrus interests have especial PRMIP SETV1Ce, 


attention—experts discuss ia 
its columns all growing 

marketing problems. Official 
paper Florida CitrusEx ff 
change, growers’ or, | 
tion. Subscribe if interested 

in Florida or in citrus culture, ff 
$1.50 a year, four monthstrial § 
50 cents. Sample copy free 
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CASH PAID FOR ALL KINDS OF 
OLD Bats BURLAP, Any Quantity. Send for 
Hudson Bag Mfg. Co., © 
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In these days when so much is be- 
if expected from the American farm- 
power on the farm is one of the 
Hust important questions to be con- 
iMiered in farm management. The 
_ AN|Mig” farmer is not the only one who 
me lands a farm tractor profitable nowa- 
ily, There is enough work on a farm 
lm small as 160 acres, generally speak- 
Igy, to warrant the owner buying a 
lMneral purpose tractor—one that can 
- [the plowing, pull the stumps, grind 
ei, grade and drag the roads, fill 
silo, pump water, run the corn 
iller, the thresher, the fanning mill, 
electric light generator and other 
\ h tasks that are more or less com- 
mon every farm. 


ger 


ots til 
ppc Dependable Power 
gehen The day has passed when a traetor 
in ever MMe the general farm was looked upon 
‘Wan uncertain source of ‘power. 
About mere is no longer need to doubt its 
: mriency. Tractors are now on the 
oh ket, which, in the hands of compe- 
neoadad fim operators, give lasting and satis- 
ve ees ing service. 
owing aad | by competent operators we do not 
Cin te Wiewarily mean an engineer, for any 
t interes with a mechanical turn of mind 
months Im @ little study can soon learn to 
ROWER - tea tractor successfully. And by 
R ting a tractor we do not mean 


py knowing how to start, guide 
stop the machine when it is in 
immnning order, but being capable 
miking adjustments and minor re- 
Is a8 well. 
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“sible Power for All Purposes 


hen the tractor first came into 
itwas used principally for plow- 
» but present-day tractor owners 
inding this machine valuable for 

} other purposes. The tractor 

mstrations held last fall in many 
of the country did a great deal 

ime tractors popular. There is no 

‘of this. But these demonstra- 
showed only the plowing and 
tation of the seed bed. While 
# one of the most important 
Which a tractor is capable of do- 
tis by no means the only one. 
man who finds the most fisgs for 

“itor will find it the best invest- 
The tractor has the power ; the 
1s finding ways to put it to 
uble use, 

“4 standardization has taken 
Méechanism simplified, unneces- 
“ght eliminated, until now the 

light farm tractor is a prac- 
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tical, all-purpose power plant furnish- 
ing a safe, simple, cheap motor power 
that very greatly reduces producing 
costs. 

The tractor will do all of the plow- 
ing, in fact all of the farm work ex- 
cept some cultivating and certain odd 
jobs where the horse is manifestly 
more flexible and better adapted. Dur- 
ing the rush period, the tractor will 
prepare the ground, with very little 
physical labor, several times as rapid- 
ly as with the horses. The same is 
true with the harvesting, which can 
be done at the right time. It also solves 
the labor problems. But the field and 
road work is only part of the work a 
modern tractor performs. Used as a 
stationary engine it can be attached 
to any machine that is operated by 
belt connections. 


The Tractor as an Investment 


Some farmers who already have 
their farm well stocked with horses 
hesitate to dispose of them and invest 
in a tractor. They say they have as 
large an investment per acre—for 
power—as conditions justify. But why 
figure the investment in a tractor on 
the basis of the investment in horses 
or any other power? A farmer does 
not figure any other investment he 
makes on this kind of a basis. 

If a man is thinking of buying an- 
other farm he does not figure that just 
because he owns a farm worth so many 
dollars an acre he can not afford to 
buy another farm worth more dollars 
an acre, if the second farm is more 
fertile and better located and will pro- 
duce a greater percentage of profit on 
the investment. Men are not stopping 
at paying a dollar a pound for cer- 
tain kinds of seed to take the place 
of other kinds of seed costing only a 
dollar a bushel, because they believe 
that the dollar a pound seed will, in 
the end, bring them much greater re- 
turns, even though the investment is 
much larger. 

So why should a man figure that 
the amount which he has invested in 
animal power should determine the 
amount which he can afford to invest 
in any other form of power? This is 
the only true basis on which to figure 
the purchase of a tractor. A man 
should not figure the investment in a 
tractor against animal power on the 
basis of dollars against dollars—but 
results against results. 

Now, let us consider tractor and 
animal power on the basis of the re- 
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A Tractor for the Average Farm 


sults which one can get from his in- 
vestment. In the first place, even if we 
consider a tractor as replacing only 
one-half as many horses as its rated 
traction horse-power, carefully com- 
piled statistics show that the yearly 
cost of the tractor will be from one- 
third to two-thirds less than horses. 
This in itself would show that, if 
necesary, a man could afford a much 
larger investment in a tractor than in 
the horses which it replaced, because 
of the fact that the yearly cost of the 
tractor will be much less. 

In the second place, a. much larger 
investment would be justified in a 
tractor, if it were necessary, for the 
reason that with a tractor much larger 
crops can be raised. President J. H. 
Worst, of the North Dakota Agricul- 
tural College, states that by adding 
one additional dollar’s worth of labor 
to each acre there is little question but 
that the average profit would be 
doubled. The Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College proved in four years’ 
tests that by plowing deeper and plow- 
ing at the right time the size of the 
crop could be increased as much again 
as when following ordinary methods. 
The North Dakota Agricultural Col- 
lege has likewise made experiments 
with similar results. 

Now, the significance of this point 
is in the fact that the tractor is the 
only kind of power by which the addi- 
tional work required to raise these 
larger crops can be efficiently done. 
The tractor is the only kind of power 
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which is sufficiently concentrated, 
which has the necessary endurance, 
and which can supply the amount of 
power required for doing the heavy 
farm work in the right way at exactly 
the right time. 


Choosing a Tractor 


When you have decided that you 
can use a tractor to advantage on your 
farm, the next thing to consider is the 
make. First of all, plan to deal with 
firms of known reliability. Many a 
farmer has come to grief because of 
not heeding advice along this line. 

Then, the price to be paid should 
be sufficient to insure a serviceable 
machine. 

As to size, it is easier to make a 
mistake in getting too small a tractor 
than too large a machine. The cause 
of such a mistake results largely from 
looking first at the question of the 
cost of a tractor rather than the ques- 
tion of the results to be secured from 
its use. The size tractor that every 
farmer needs is not the tractor that 
will enable lim to do his work in the 
way he is now doing it, which is in 


‘the majority of cases not the way in 


which farming should be done to raise 
the biggest crops, but the size tractor 
which will enable him to do all his 
work in the right way and at exactly 
the right time in order to raise the 
largest crops possible: 

Definite experiments have been 
made which’ show that to increase the 
depth of plowing from one-half to 
double the usual depth, will greatly 
increase the crops. Deeper plowing re- 
sults in a better root bed for the 
plant. It increases the food and water 
supply. Probably the -most accurate 
tests of the importance of deep plow- 
ing have been made by the Kansas 
State Agriculture College. By increas- 
ing the depth of plowing from 3 
inches which they say is “common 
practice among farmers” to 7 inches it 
was found that the increased depth 
gave an increased yield of 614 bushels 
per acre in a three-year average. 

Experiments made by the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin show that to double 
the depth of plowing, requires an in- 
crease of 70 per cent in power. Plow- 
ing in the early summer when the 
ground is hard likewise demands 
more power. 


Spraying Cabbage Plants with a Barrel Sprayer and Field Crop Attachment. 


Here’s an outfit that can be used with an ordinary farm truck, and will give excellent 


service. 


It consists of a hand-operated barrel sprayer, such as every fruit grower has on 


the place, and a four-row field-spraying attachment which can be clamped to the rear end 
of the truck. Two men can spray any sort of truck crop as fast as the team will walk. 
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“This is for you, girls! 


It’s the most wonderful separator I ever saw. I just brought 
it from Johnson’s Hardware Store where they were demon- 
strating it. You can’t guess what it will do.” 

“I think I know, father, You told me last week about 
the loss of cream in our old separator when I turned it too 
slow. You timed me and pretty near scolded me when you 
found I was turning 37 revolutions instead of 50. This is the 
separator that “skims cleanat any speed”. It’s a 


SHARPLES 


SUCTION-FEED 
Cream SEPARATOR 


“Mary is a smart girl, mother—she guessed it. We all 
helped to test it and it skimmed fo a trace when turned as 
slow as 36 and equally clean when turned as fast as 55 turns. 
It simply skimmed faster when we turned it faster. And the 
cream remained at 35% thruout the varying speeds.” 

“Why, father—then we will know exactly what the cream 
check will be each week, wont we?” 

“Indeed we will, mother. Now look at the bowl. It’s a 
plain straight tube with a small ring like a napkin ring in it. 

*Goody!—Tll get thru washing up in a jiffy, no discs!” 

“Yes, girls, and note the knee-low supply tank, and the 
automatic once-a-month oiling—it has any other separator I 
ever tried, beat a mile. But then—it’s made by the oldest 
and largest Separator Works in America.” 


Sharples Separator Co. - West Chester, Pa. 


Ask for Catalog “‘ Velvet for Dairymen.’’—addressing Dept. 91 
Branches: Chicago San Francisco 
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* Modern Water Supply 


Science and invention have revolution- 
ized farm work and life along two distinct 
lines. They have reduced labor, and pro- 
vided conveniences undreamed of by our 






































)} fathers. A modern water supply not onl r, in 
} saves hours of tedious labor every weak Farmer 8 01 
) but is also a great comfort to the entire| Byt to Conc 
/ family and to the livestock as well. It 
will go far toward making life on the farm|’ ependence 
both pleasurable and profitable. says En 
First of all, it is necessary to determine y' 
about how much water will be needed daily.| ire heard oy 
If a windmill is to be used, the tank shou 1 
be big enough to hold three days’ supply, » Mover 
With an engine or motor, a 8 ngle day's riotism, 
‘, supply will suffice. By the use of the fol- ? 
+ lowing table, a few minutes’ work with the| 8 More da 
* pencil will show about what wil! be re food 
quired daily from the proposed water sys-| mp UCe 100 
tem. und the w 
Each member of the family for al! pur-|®. : 
poses, including | kitchen, bath, water is must be 
closet, laundry, etc., will require. .25 , 
Each horse will require ......... 1 a effort of 
Each cow will require............ 10 gals. | What is de 
Each hog will require............ 2 ga f the s 
Each sheep will require.......... 1 gal, |r the seas 
Suppose, for instance, that the water is time howey 
to be used in both house and barn, and ? 
there is a family of 5, with 6 horses, 10 portant crop 
cows, 30 hogs, and 40 sheep. Then 885 
gallons would be needed daily. , May and 
Having decided upon the amount of 
water needed, you are ready to select the for 
system which best meets your needs. There®. , mill t, 
are two distinct systems available, the let, s 
gravity or tank system and the pneumatic pam may ] 
or air pressure system. Wither of these may be operated by windmill, gasoline engine, 
or electric motor. Where there is a stream with 3 feet or more of fall, a hydraulle tions up to t 
ram may be installed and will deliver an abundance of water for many years at practl tions sh ld 
cally no cost. shoul 
Power pumps are now becoming exceedingly popular, and may be had with electrie|im of corn. A 
motor built in. This is, of course, the ideal power where current is available. nt 
The pneumatic tank doés away with nearly all the objections of the elevated rements of 
tank, and is simple and practical. The water is pumped into an air-tight tank, usually bushels m 
located below the ground. 3 0 
Thus, the water is fully protected against freezing, and is kept cool and refresh) estimate 
ing in summer. The pressure of the condensed air raises the water in the pipes, driv. t will 
ing it wherever required. An air pressure gauge shows the pressure at all times. cat W1 pre 
There are several other factors that should be considered in planning a wate Huse of whol 
system—the size and arrangement of the piping and the right type and size of pump. 
The large manufacturers of pumps now have well-equipped service departments whichi—™# Mean a sg} 
will set you right on these details. ducts f z 
Your family deserves all the comforts you can provide, and an abundance of pur or sto 
fresh water is a prime essential to success with live stock. Why not insure both by} 4 pound of ] 
installing a modern water supply this season? An added advantage is the protectio) 
afforded against fire by a water pressure system. ; doh above 
i's a safer ing 
age for sto 
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“ The investments of the farmer which 
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ALL PROGRESSIVE GROWERS 


in good live stock, in good machinery and 
other forms of equipment.” 


largest interest are the investments in fer » Re 
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Require Dignified and Suitable Letter Heads and Envelopes for Their 


Correspondence 


500 Full size letter-heads, 84% x 11, on No. 1 Bond, white or blue, 

















ruled lines, or plain for typewriter.................... $3.75 

500 Business size envelopes, No. 63(.............---.-0---++---+- 3.00 
1,000 Letter-heads, same as “ie ruled lines, or plain for type- 

writer 5.75 

1,000 Envelopes, same as above 4.75 





500 Note heads, 6 x 914, white or blue, on No. 1 Bond, ruled lines, 








or plain for typewriter .... 2.75 
1,000 Note heads, 6 x 914, white or blue, No. 1 Bond, ruled lines, or 
plain for typewriter ................ 4.50 


The above calls for our very best and is not offered as a bargain, but as a quality 
proposition to those demanding worth-while goods 


THE J. P. BELL COMPANY, Inc. 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 


Printers of the AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 











































University of Missouri “7 The Banker-Farmer. 


Dean FE. B.Mumford, 
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Nut Culture 


S25 per 3 yor Sete =. 


Discussed by experts. Official Journal. 
dustry. Only exclusive national journal. Highly endorsed. 
AMERICAN NUT JOURNAL, Rochester, N. Y. 


Every phase of in- 







































. Berry-cups Barrels Peach B ey economic 
F ruit Packages Crates Picking Baskets Crate 0, the Vast il 
Corrugated Round Baskets Tals Pn of alfalfa, 
Car Lots a Specialty Paper Boxes (all sizes) lous crops, ¢ 
CHARLOTTESVILLE BOX & BASKET CO., Inc., Charlottesville" ne of bi 
exer 
~™ the jj 


Kindly Mention American Fruit Grower when writing to Advertisers 
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. 
t only farmers of ’76 left their plows and 
entire| #ut to Concord to fight for American 
Ul sart| Blependence. ‘These embattled farm- 

says Emerson, fired shots that 
‘ dally re heard ’round the world. Farmers 
ghoul) Wt, moved by the same kind of 
> day riotism, will stay behind their 


smore days and longer hours and 





be te | Boluce food products that will go 
* %\ Bund the world. The creeping food 
all Pris must be checked by the collec- 
* a effort of North American farm- 
10 

; atk for the season is advancing. There 
water is| time, however, for planting many 
rses, 10\qmortant crops. 

ee: |. May and June are the proper 
cunt “mils for sowing cowpeas, soja 
s. Thetis, millet, sorghum. Early matur- 
ble, the” é 

meumati)™ corm may be planted in southern 
° Greul@ions up to the last of June. These 
at prac Mtions should extend their planta- 
h electrie|ims of corn. As the estimated wheat 





- ctevatellurements of Europe are 360,000,- 
x, usually bushels more than the available 
a refres-(™) estimate promises, the shortage 
ipes, dri itheat will probably compel the gen- 
imes. ° 
; a wateli@l use of whole wheat flour, and this 
h mn lmean a shortage of grain by- 
iuets for stock feed. Hence, every 
pound of legume, hay, millet or 
jum above the usual production 
sa safer insurance against a food 
we for stock. Keepers of live 
‘who act promptly and wisely 
able to hold for the satisfac- 
markets. Others will have to sell 
the feed is used up. 
| An extra acre or two of peas and 
, for hog grazing during the first 
8 of fattening will save millions 


ce of putt) 
re both by} 
protec 






Ss 
a lshels of corn for other uses, and 
lle same time the family smoke- 
ord, * will contain meats of better 





ity, 








An extra acre of late potatoes 
sj Ptket, or an extra patch for home 
’a8 not have to buy in late win- 
Hm a diminishing general sup- 
fy "ill help the city poor to supply 
ilves with a wholesome article of 

NTN) 














tt reasonable cost. 


Roots Crops for Stock 


mig the past score of years 
“ah agricultural history , dis- 
Many notable efforts to work 
ee economical feeds for stock. 
0, the vast increase in the pro- 
NM of alfalfa, clover and other 
lous crops, and the better un- 
Ming of the balancing of ra- 
have exerted an important in- 
» 0 the live-stock industry. 
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These gains in the production of feeds 
adapted to the uses of stock have not 
been made without loss. On account 
of enthusiasm for the newer kinds of 
feed, the cultivation and use of root 
crops have gradually declined. There 
are signs now of a revival of interest 
in root crops and the pending feed 
shortage is likely to restore to favor 
general farming crops that should 
never have been given up. 

The practical experience of many 


What is done must be done shggt-.breeders supports the belief that roots 


have more than the generally accept- 
ed value in the ration. Successful 
horse breeders place much dependence 
upon the carrot crop. Many sheepmen 
would not think of entering the win- 
ter with their flocks without a good 
supply of roots. One of the most suc- 
cessful farm managers, who has 
broken one world’s record after an- 
other with a popular dairy breed, who 
succeeds where many fail, attributes 
his success, in a large measure, to the 
liberal and continued use of mangel- 
wurzels in the dairy ration from fall 
frosts to spring grass. 

The planting season is upon us. 
Every place should grow enough roots 
for the family cow and family horse. 
Where stock is the chief industry of 
the place, many acres of roots should 
be sown. Mangel-wurzels produce as 
much as sixteen tons per acre. 


Apple Pomace Silage 


Apple growers who keep stock as 
a side line will be interested in experi- 
ments which prove a common waste 
product to be of feeding value for the 
stock. The Vermont Experiment Sta- 
tion has found that cows prefer apple 
pomace silage to hay or corn fodder, 
and that it has a value, pound for 
pound, quite similar to that of corn 
silage. The daily allowance of pomace 
silage was from 24 to 35 pounds, about 
as much as a cow would eat, in addi- 
tion to a supply of 8 pounds of grain 
and 10 to 12 pounds of hay per day. 
When fed apple pomace, the cows are 
reported to have consumed somewhat 
more dry feed than the cows which 
were fed corn silage, but it is also re- 
ported that they made a correspond- 
ing increase in milk flow. No bad re- 
sults from feeding the apple pomace as 
silage are mentioned by this station. 


What Makes a Good Cow 


This question does not search for 
moral values in.a cow; it refers to the 
production of milk and butter. How 
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Minute Men of 717 


much of these must a cow give to be 
entitled to be called a good cow? 

A Cow Testing Association in Min- 
nesota answers the above question by 
telling what 46 cows of the 300 in the 
association did during the month of 
January. 

Forty-six cows made better than 
8,904 gallons of milk, an average of 
193 gallons per cow per month. This 
quantity of milk yielded 2,445 pounds 
of fat, an average of 53 pounds per 
cow for the month of January. This 
fat was worth $1,148.22. In other 
words, each cow produced an average 
of $24.98 worth of butter fat. Yes, 
but it cost a lot of money to feed 
these cows. Did it? 

The total cost of feed for the 46 
cows was $478.01, $10.58 per cow. 
But the butter fat from these 46 cows 
brought $1,148.22. For every $1.00 
worth of feed, they produced $2.35 
in butter fat, and the pigs and chick- 
ens got the skimmed milk. The best 


cow in this test produced 77 pounds 
of butter fat, valued at $36.35. 
The Velvet Bean 


The combination of corn and vel- 
vet beans is exciting considerable in- 
terest in many sections of the south- 
ern tier of states. Planted at the same 
time the beans find the corn stalks 
ladders over which they are said to run 
riot until thy have obliterated the 
corn. 

Farmers who have tried out this 
combination have found that cattle 
and hogs have only to be turned into 
the field and turned out in the spring 
with no other feed. 

The velvet bean will grow as far 
north as Tennessee, but how much 
further north remains to be determin- 
ed. The variety known as Medium 
early proves best in the more north- 
ernly parts of the bean-maturing zone. 
Planting methods vary. Some farmers 
plant two rows of corn and one row 
of beans, some plant wide rows of corn 
with beans between, and some use 
beans for every other row. In all cases, 
the vines are said to submerge the 
corn. Southern farmers should con- 
sider extra planting this season as a 
war measure. 


Early Pigs Profitable 


The North Dakota Experiment Sta- 
tion says pigs farrowed in March make 
the big profit, because pigs farrowed 
early make the best use of green pas- 
tures through the summer months, 
and are just ready to be turned into 
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the corn field when it is ready, and 
can be marketed off the corn by the 
middle of November. This also applies 
to the production of meat for home 
use. Again the times call for that ex- 
tra acre. Every fruit grower and farm- 
er who produces only enough meat to 
supply the home is helping that much 
to solve the food question during the 
term of the war and the period of re- 
construction following the war. It will 
be several years before the world can 
get back to normal conditions. 
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REBUILDING ON BIG SCALE 


Detailed plans are now completed 
and in the course of execution for re- 
building the burned portion of the 
plant of The Hydraulic Press Mfg. 
Co., makers of the well-known cider 
and vinegar presses, on its present site 
in Mount Gilead, Ohio. The plans 
also include the erection of two addi- 
tional buildings which will give more 
adequate manufacturing facilities for 
their rapidly expanding business. In 
all, the plans cover the erection of 
four complete new buildings consist- 
ing of a machine shop, a three-story 
stock-room, a new power plant and a 
structural and forge shop. The ma- 
chine shop and stock-room are re- 
placements on a much larger scale of 
the portion of the plant recently de- 
stroyed by fire. The new buildings 
will be completed and in operation by 
July Ist. 








Hard work is a blessing. Over- 
work is an evil. More brain and less 
brawn will sweeten life and make the 
pocket-book fatter. 





Them Like This 
with long, deep, meaty hams and 
well-sprung ribs. He stands shipping 
well and tops the market when he 
arrives. He makes the choicest bacon 
and dresses out with the ieast waste, 
For quality and profit, breed 


Berkshires 


They farrow large litters of Slively 
active pigs that are seldom crushed 
by the mother. These youngsters 
soon rustle for themselves, making 
rapid gains on inexpensive feeds. 
Berkshires mature early and fatten 
easily at any age. Hardy and vig- 
orous, they thrive in all climates. 

Send for our free book “‘Berkshire Hogs” and 
learn facts about this money making breed. 


American Berkshire Ass’n 


5 2 E. Monroe St. Springfield, Til. 








Sewage Disposal 
ha Elicit Stem Which Yon Con Install Yourself , 
Aten Sewage Disposal System 


Designed by an expert to eliminate the cess- 
pool. Thorough in construction, absolutely 
odorless, self-operating, permanent and 
inexpensive Costs Nothing to Operate. 
Our pamphlet No. 12 tells = 
how it works. 








Kindly Mention American Fruit Grower when 
writing to Advertisers 

































A Free Farm Employment Department 





We have established a FREE FARM EMPLOYMENT DEPART- 
MENT for the use of the subscribers to the AMERICAN FRUIT 
GROWER. 

If you want a position, send us an advertisement containing not 
more than 25 words, and we will print it in our next issue free of charge. 

If you want some one to fill a position, send us an advertisement 
containing not more than 25 words, and we will print it in our next 
issue free of charge. 

Remember this service is FREE to our subscribers. To others, 
we charge 5c a for word their advertisements. 






























a paying business that grows al- 
most without effort. {§ Thousands 


START 


Waste to are making Bic Money turning apple waste 
into profits for themselves and their neighbors 

Profit by making Goop MARKETABLE C1pER from wind- 
falls, culls, undergrades, etc., on 

Many are Doing 


Mount Gilead 
Hydraulic Cider Presses 


Sizes 10 to 400 bbls. daily. We also make 

, cider evaporators, apple-butter cookers, vinegar 

generators, filters, etc. All machinery is fully 

guaranteed. All power presses have steel 

beams and sills. Write To-day for Catalog 
HYDRAULIC PRESS MANUFACTURING CO. 

193 Lincoln Avenue Mt. Gilead, Ohio 


















A CHOICE BARGAIN 


HABERSHAM COUNTY, GEORGIA—338 acres in the heart of the Georgia Moun- 
tain Fruit Section, and only one-half mile from loading station on main line of South- 
ern Railway. 

This tract was selected by expert Horticulturists, after thorough investigation of 
several counties, as providing perfect air drainage and being ideal in every respect for 
peach orchard or for apples. 

About 150 acres cleared and enough commercial timber on balance to more than 
cover cost of clearing, etc. 

Here is an opportunity as an individual orchard or for development in small 
tracts at $10,000. 


Address Owner, Box 328, Charlottesville, Va. 























Be the 
“Man Who Knows” 


in your community 


In no other branch of farming do knowledge and training count for so much 
as in fruit growing. The difference between ordinary fruit and fancy fruit de- 
pends chiefly on attention to the little things—on knowing how. 

Keep abreast of the times; know what the most successful growers are doing 
in all the great fruit sections of this country. Read 


Che Hruit-Grower 


The National Fruit Magazine 


The only twice-a-month farm paper devoted exclusively to the interests of 
farmers who grow fruit. Authentic crop and market reports in the interest of 
the grower. Every issue is timely, brimful of interesting articles on fruit 
growing, gardening, poultry, the farm home, etc. Handsomely illustrated. 

We make this generous offer, that you may get acquainted. 


10 issues 10c. 


ISSUES 


Accept this Great Trial Offer at once, and we will tell you how you may 
secure our 300-page illustrated book on fruit growing, free of charge. Cut 
out this coupon, fill it out, and mail at our risk with 10c, coin or stamps. 
Can you make a dime earn so much in any other way? Send now before 
you forget. 
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BOX 103 
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AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


to the limit. 


as early as possible. 


AS THE SEED BED, 80 SHALL THE HARVEST BE 


Not for many years has it been so true as now that a hungry world is looking to { 
American farmer for breadstuff—willing 
plainly show. So the prudent farmer is planning to make every acre of the ol 
And to do this, he knows that he must provide a perfect seed bed. 


Oats thrive best in a firm well-compacted seed bed, so it pays to get the ground pl 
Soil that is turned up by the plow will soon dry out if neglected 


to pay well for it, too, as current 


good plan is to follow the plow closely with the harrow. 
There are several tease or harrows in use in different sections, but none has 


more satisfactory than t 


soil. 
the soil. 
the lumps. 


"Any one who has comes weary miles behind a team over soft ground with 
into’ his shoes will apprec 

fitted. The teamster can ride without any strain upon the team. 

makes the harrow “bite in’ as it should. Because the blades are so shaped as to cleave {i 

way through the soil, the team finds the draft unusually light for the work accomplishej 

The farmer who plows his oat | game early, working it down at once with a coulter 

a perfect seed bed. The surface has been leveled, ly 

broken, and a dust mulch spread over the surface that prevents the escape of soil moist 

Usually three harrowings are required to complete the job. 


row, has taken the first step towar 


e coulter type. 


coulters, still further aid 


ate the comfortable seat with which these coulter 


Where this plan is foll 


is surprising how easily the oat ground is brought into a perfect state of tillage. 
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farm 


In this kind of harrow long flexible blades 
coulters take the place of teeth. These coulters are so arranged as to present the 
possible resistance to the ground. Each turns a tiny furrow, slicing clods and pulveriz 
The sharp knife-like blades cut through trash and stubble, econ mixing them 


Spurs, one between each pair o completely crt 
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The soil will be found compact and firm in the lower portion of the plowed depth 


fine and mellow 


Ever 
until wel 


oat kernel contains within itself a tiny plant beside sufficient food to s 
rooted. But, 


as fresh ashes at the surface—the ideal seed bed for oats. 


for the proper germination of the seed, there must be an abu 


of moisture and soil air, also sufficient warmth to start growth. 


When the oat kernel is planted in a well-prepared soil, such as that described, it 4 
a suitable home for growth and development. 
has been thoroughly compacted below, establishing moisture connection with the subsoil 
that the soil water creeps upward in a thin film from soil grain to soil grain. 
dust mulch at the surface 
allows the air to penetrate 

Soon the kernel bursts, a slender leaf-blade shoots upward — the light, and 
white rootlets fee] their way out among the soil grains in search of food. 
there are no hard clods or empty spaces where the tender rootlets would dry and 
away. The oat plant which has be 
will soon reward the far-seeing farmer. 
crown and a vigorous root system well fitted to withstand 

The farmer who sows well-bred seed in a carefully prepared seed bed well supplied 
plant food is the one who reaps those bumper crops that lift mortgages and buy autom 


—Advertisement. 


The 
agua the soil water from escaping through evaporatio 
reely. 


Lucky for thé 


en provided with a fine, mellow, well-compacted 
and steadily, forming 4 # 


It will grow ony! + 
rought. 


























THE NATIONAL BANK 


OF 
CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. 


Capital and Surplus...... $ 240,000.00 
a eevee err rss 


1,400,000.00 
Four Per Cent on Savings Accounts 


THE IDEAL BANK FOR FARMERS AND FRUIT GROWERS 


Houuis RINEHART 
R. T. W. Duke, JR...Vice-President T. P. Peyton ................-.-- Cash 


soba President R. T. Minor, Jr. .... Vice-Preside 





























Kindly Mention American Fruit Grower when writing to Advertisers 





former price. 





Albemarle County Farm Bargain 


A farm that anybody may be proud to own. 
Charlottesville, in good neighborhood. 
orchard grass) and under cultivation, balance in. wood and timber. 
rolling and well watered by springs and swift-flowing branches. 

Orchard of about 100 apple trees in excellent condition, and plenty of f 
plums, quinces, and grapes for home use. 

Stone basement, seven-room frame residence in fair condition. 
buildings, erected for permanency. Hay and cattle barn, stable for 12h 
horses, tool shelter, work-shop, granary, two four-room tenant houses, etc. 

Owner offering at $16,000, reasonable terms. A reduction of $6,000 


440 acres, seven miles ! 
About half in grass (alfalfa, 
Land, ge 


All new 9 


Address OWNER, Box 328, Charlottesville, Va. 

















There is plenty of moisture because the 
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Hatching for pullets for winter lay- 
gisover. Rearing will be the main 
terest from now on. It will be good 
#mectice to bring off an occasional 
ich through the summer and fall to 
ply friers for the home table, but 
me should think of saving the pul- 
and carrying them over winter. 
twill never pay for their keep. 
fave the hatchings been satisfac- 
? If so, beware of carelessness. 
fe is still a fine chance for failure. 
he May hatchings have to be 
mon to make up the required 
r of pullets for winter laying, it 
he well to remember that such 
‘is handicapped by lateness and 
xtra care will be needed to en- 
them to overcome that handicap. 


Free Range Not Enough 


wed de?" No matter how ample and rich the 
d to sustiihnge may be, all pullets for winter 
> an apie 


ying, the late hatched in particular, 
ilneed extra feeding. They should 
we at least two feedings of grain 
hily and they should have access to 
(ry mash that carries some meat 


ribed, It ¢ 
yecause the 

the subs 
ain. 
vaporation 


light, fish scrap. The unprecedented high 
ary and w te of all grain feeds and grain by- 
pacted rmmniucts is forcing all of us to do 


ime close figuring. We simply must 
ice every possible economy in or- 
to make poultry keeping profit- 
but as the requirements of grow- 
g pullets do not take world wars 
io consideration we should prod our- 
ives frequently lest we practice eco- 
my to the detriment of the growing 
ckand so defeat in the end the very 
ect of all our poultry work-profit. 
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10 ilets for winter laying must be ma- 

0 tein body and organs by cold weath- 
sand any economy or neglect that 
“‘pones maturity will make the 
"ing of such stock unprofitable. 






High Prices Next Winter 


prevailing opinion is that eggs 
;%mmand high prices next fall 
‘Winter. Some are predicting a 



























in Me of one dollar per dozen next 
miles { ‘mas, and this may come to pass. 
falfa, “ver may turn out to be the up- 
Land, g™ "Mit, the average price will be 
llerably higher than the average 
enty of | season. 
All new mm high prices for eggs in PROS- 
or 12 head 18 the justification for extra 
3e8, en f rind the feeding of extra high- 
i $6, ™ feeds. If the product com- 


“é the right price, the producer 
“ ot worry over an apparent 
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and imaginary high cost of produc- 
tion. If eggs brought ten dollars a 
dozen, poultry keepers could afford to 
pay one-half a cent a GRAIN for 
corn. 

Keep No Drones 


Poultry keepers should learn wis- 
dlom of the bees—they do not winter 
drones. The precious honey and pol- 
len must be reserved for the spring 
workers. The egg-laying contests have 
proved that the best flocks have un- 
profitable individuals, what dairymen 
would call boarders. City and village 
poultry keepers have noted this fact. 
Having to buy all feeds, they are com- 
pelled to make their layers pay their 
way, and if any individuals do not pay 
for their keep such unprofitable fowls 
are prepared for the home table or for 
market. Fruit growers and farmers 
have been very slow to learn the les- 
sons illustrated by these laying con- 
tests. The fowls received such feeds 
as were produced on the place, and 
the women used and sold such eggs as 
those fowls chose to lay. These two 
operations defined farm poultry keep- 
ing. But farm people generally are be- 
ginning to keep watch over all the 
feeding operations on the place. They 
had learned to figure the value of feeds 
in the terms of hdrse-power, of but- 
ter and milk, of bacon. At last they 
have come to figure the value of the 
feed given to the poultry on the place. 
Maybe the value of grains fed to the 
chickens is estimated, but the point is, 
fruit growers and farmers are coming 
to understand why closer attention 
should be given to the production of 
all individual animals and fowls kept 
on the place. The loafers, the board- 
ers, the drones, must go. The high 
cost of feeds is their doom. 


A Money-Making Pullet 


The Kentucky Experiment Station 
reports that one pullet in the egg-lay- 
ing contest held at that station has 
laid 95 eggs in 95 consecutive days. 
This is believed to be the world record ; 
certainly the official record. Of course 
this is a remarkable pullet—one in a 
million. But you may have just such a 
pullet in your own flock. Have you any 
way of finding out? Perhaps not. But 
there is a way—the use of the trap 
nest, a nest with some kind of trigger 
or trap that confines the fowl until 
removed by an attendant. The leg 
band being numbered, the attendant 
can make the proper record on the 


Poultry Facts Worth Reading 


C. A. Laneston, Editor of Poultry for Profit Department 


card prepared for the purpose, In this 
way non-producers are detected and 
removed from the laying house. In ad- 
dition to the prompt reduction of un- 
profitable expense, the trap nest be- 
comes the basis of intelligent breeding. 
It finds the profitable laying pullets, 
and the profitable laying pullets be- 
come the profitable breeding hens the 
following year. 

It is only fair to say that the use of 
the trap nests involves frequent visits 
to the hen houses, and hence there is 
some question as to their general use 
on the farm. The ideal, however, is 
there, and the way to it is now open. 
Every poultry keeper must figure out 
his own problems, One thing is cer- 
tain, the poultry keeper who studies 
the report of any one of the national 
egg-laying contests will never be the 
same. He may not introduce trap 
nests, but he will manage in some way 
to improve his flock and increase the 
profits. And this is one of the re- 
sults of finding out that there is a bet- 
ter way of doing things. 





Don’t be stingy with the school- 
teacher. Get the best and pay for it. 


He that giveth his neighbor a 
hunch is greater than he that driveth 
a 1917 model. 


Nuts and bolts rattle off of new 
machinery like ripe grain out of the 
sheaf. Put nuts on with a little 
paint or red lead. Take a cold chisel 
and fix all nuts for keeps if they are 
not to be taken off for adjustment of 
parts. 


L) 
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CODLING MOTH TRAP 


A codling moth trap has been de- 
vised by E. H. Siegler, of the Bureau 
of Entomology, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, to be used as a 
substitute for what is known as the 
“handing” method for destroying the 
codling moth. The banding method, in 
which a folded strip of burlap is 
wrapped around the tree trunk, de- 
mands a considerable amount of labor, 
and the new trap is designed to mini- 
mize this. 

The trap affords an attractive place 
for the larve to spin their cocoons, 
and it prevents the escape of the moths 
after they emerge from these. The 
trap, which consists of a burlap band 
covered by a strip of wire screen, is 
made as follows: 





Strips of burlap 6 inches wide are 
folded into three thicknesses. The 
loose bark from the lower branches 
and trunk of the tree is re- 
moved and a strip of this bur- 
lap folded once around the trunk. 
It is held in place by large 
tacks, which should be driven in in 
such a way that the edge projects 
about one-fourth of an inch beyond 
the burlap. The burlap is then cov- 
ered by black-painted wire screen with 
12 meshes to the inch. This is cut into 
strips 6 inches wide and the edges of 
each strip are folded twice, allowing 
one-fourth of an inch to each fold. The 
strip of screen should be long enough 
to allow for an overlap of 3 to 4 
inches when placed around the trunk 
of the tree. The wire screen is placed 


over the burlap band and tacked to 
the tree in such a way that both the 
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upper and lower edges fit snugly 
against the bark. The projecting 
tacks used to fasten the burlap to the 
tree prevent the wire pressing against 
the cloth. To make sure that no moths 
may escape through openings along 
the edges of the trap or along the flap, 
a thin coating of pitch tar may be 
used. This material, when heated, may 
be applied readily with a brush. 


The traps may be placed on the tree 
at any time during the winter or in 
the spring not later than one month 
after the petals have dropped. As long 
as no openings occur in them they will 
require no further attention. The 
codling moth larva, having completed 
its feeding in the fruit, seeks a place 
to spin its cocoon, and’ for this pur- 
pose generally crawls up or down a 
tree trunk. Meeting the trap, it enters 
through one of the openings in the 
mesh of the wire screen and spins its 
cocoon beneath the burlap band. When 
it emerges as a moth its larger size 
makes it unable to escape through the 
opening in the screen by which it en- 
tered the trap. 

It must be clearly understood, how- 
ever, that this trap is not a substitute 
for spraying, but merely an additional 
precaution. Nevertheless, some larve 
will invariably escape, and the off- 
spring of these are largely responsible 
for the damage to the fruit crop. By 
the use of the codling moth trap, in 
addition to thorough spraying, the ma- 
jority of the unpoisoned may 
be captured and injury by later broods 
will be materially reduced. ©. 
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$100.00 For A Slogan 


@QWe want a better slogan than our present 
one, ‘*Practical Fruit Growing and Market- 
ing,’ for the AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER. 
(By slogan we mean a descriptive phrase 
which we can run at all times under the 
name AMERICAN FRuIr GROWER as a Sub- 
title. 

(To the person sending in the best slogan 
we will give $100.00 in cash. If more than 
one person sends in the slogan that is selected, 
the $100.00 will be equally divided. 

@You can send in as many slogans as you 
desire. Each one should be written on a sep- 
arate ‘‘Slogan Blank” or sheet of paper, with 
the name and address of the sender on each 
suggestion. 

(All slogans must be received by midnight of 
September 30, 1917. 
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Send All Slogans to the 


Ameriwan Kruit Grower 
Advertising Department CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. 


YOU CAN USE THIS BLANK 


SLOGAN BLANK 


. a AMERICAN FrRuIT Grower, 
Special Subscription Offer chieitaae Tugtieriate: 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. 
I submit the following slogan for a sub-title for the AMERICAN 
Fruit GRoweEr: 


Send 25 cents, and the names 

of three people interested in 

fruit growing, for a trial 12 
months’ subscription. 


Signed 











